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E P I S T L E 



T O 



Sir JOSH U A RE;YN0LDS. 



WHEN Dryden, worn with ficknefs, faow'd 
with years, 
Was doom'd (my Friend let Pity warm thy te^s) 
The galling pang of penury to fed, 
For ill-plac'd Loyalty, and courtly Zeal, 
To fee that Laurel, which his brows o'erfpread. 
Transplanted droop on Shadwell*s barren head. 
The Bard opprefs'd, yet not fubdu'd by Fate, 
For very bread defcended to tranilate : 
And He, whofe Fancy, copious as his Phrafe, 
Could light at will Expreffion's brighteft blaze. 
On Fresnoy's Lay employ'd his Audious hour ; 
But niggard there of that melodious power. 
His pen in hafte the hireling tafk to clofe, 
Transform*d the iludied ftrain to carelefs prole. 
Which, fondly lending faith to French pretence, 
Miftook its meaning, or obfcur'd its fenie. 

* 3 Yet 



vi EPISTLE, &c. 

Yet Aill he pleas'd, for Drydsn ftill muft pleafe,. 
Whether with artdefs ele^ince aid cafe 
He glides in Profe,, or from its tinkling chime, 
By varied paufes, purifies his rhyme. 
And mounts on Maro*s plumes,^ and ibars his 
heights fublime. 

This artfefs Elegance, this native fire 
Provok'd his tuneful Heir * to ftrike the Lyr^ 
Who, proud his numbers widi that profe to join,^ 
Wove an illuflrious wreath for Fricndfhip*s fhrine*. 

How oft, on that fair fhrine when Poets bind' 
The flowers of Song, does partial PafCon blind 
Their judgment*s eye I. How oft does Truth difclaim< 
The deed, and fcorn to call it genuine Fame ! 
How did fhe here, when Jeryas was the theme,. 
Waft thro' the Ivory Gate the Poet's dream I. 
How view, indignant,. Error's bafe alloy 
The flerling luflre of his Praife deflroy^, 
Which now,, if Praife like his my Mufe could coih>. 
Current thro' Ages, fhe would. £bamp for Thine.. 

Let Friendfhip, as fhe caus'd,. excufe the deed ;^ 
With Thee, and fuch as Thee, fhe mufl fiicceed. 

But 

* Mr. Pope, in Kis Epiftle to Jertas, has thefe lines,. 
Read thefe inftruAive lcave» in which confpiie 
FassNOY'a dofe ait with D&YOBKVnati.ve fii«^ 
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EPISTLE, &c. vii 

But what, if FafLion tempted Pope aftray ? 
The Witch has ipells, and Jervas knew a day 
When mode-ilmck Belles and Beaux were proud to 

come 
And buy of him a thoufajid. years of bloom, + 

Ev*n then I deem it but a venial crime : 
Perilh alone that felfifli fordid rhyme, ' 

Which flatters lawlefs Sway, or tinfel Pride ; 
Let black Oblivion plunge it in her tide. 

From Fate like this my truth-iiipported lays, 
Ev*n if afpiring to thy Pencil's praife. 
Would flow fecure ; but humbler Aims are mine ; 
Know, when to thee I confecrate the line, 
'Tis but to thank thy Genius for the ray 
Which pours on Fresnoy's rules a fuller day : 
Thofe candid ftridiires, thofe reflexions new, 
Refin'd by Tafte, yet ftill as Nature true. 
Which, blended here with his inftruftive flrains. 
Shall bid thy Art inherit new domains ; 
Give her in Albion as in Greece to rule, 
And guide (what thou hail fbrm'd) a Britifli School. 



And, 



f Alluding to another couplet in the fame Epiftle. 
Beauty, frail Flower, that every Seafon fears, 
Bhom$ in thjr colours fir a tbtufand yean. 
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EPISTLE, 



&c. 



And, O, if" ought thy Poet caa pretend 
Beyond his favVite wifh to call thee Friend,, 
Be it that here his tuneful toil has'dreit 
The Mu£b of Fees no y in a modem veft ;. 
And, with what fkili his Fancy eould bellow. 
Taught the clofe folds to take an eafier flow j 
Be it, that here thy partial fmik approved 
The Pains he laviftxd on the Art he lov'd. 



Oct. w, 178a*. 
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PREFACE. 

THE Poem of M. Du Fresnoy, when con- 
fidered as a Treatife on Painting, may un- 
.queftionably claim the merit of giving the leading 
Principles of the Art with more precilion, concife- 
nefs, and accuracy, than any work of the kind that 
has either preceded- or followed' it ;: yet as it was 
publiflied about the middle of the laft century, 
many of the precepts it contains have been fo fre- 
quently repeated by later writers, that they have loft 
the air of noveky,. and will-, confequently, now 
be held, common ; fome of them' too may, perhaps, 
not be fo generally true as to claim the authority of 
abfdlute rules : Yet the reader of tafte will always 
be pleafed to fee a^ Frenchman holding out . to his 
countrymen the Study of Nature, and -the chafte 
Models of Antiquity, when (if we except Le Sueur 
and NicoLO Poussin, who W'ere Fresnoy's contem- 
poraries) fo few Painters of that nation have regarded 
either of thefe architypes. The modern Artift alfo 
will be proud to emulate that fimplicity of ftyle, 
which this work has for more than a century recom- 
mended, and which, having only very lately got the 
better of fluttering drapery and theatrical attitude, is 
become one of the principal tefts of Pidturefque 

excellence. 

b But 



But if the Text may have loft fomewhat of its 
original merit, the Notes of Mr. Du Piles, which 
have hitherto accompanied it, have loft much more. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether they ever had 
merit in any confiderable degree. Certain it is that 
they contain fuch a parade of common-place quo- 
tation, with fo fmall a de^ee of jlluftrative fcience, 
that I have thought proper to expel them from 
this edition, in order to make room for their betters. 

As to the poetical powers of my Author, I do not 
fuppofe that thefe alone would ever have given him a 
place in the numerous libraries which he now holds ; 
and I have, therefore, often wondered that M. De 
Voltaire, when he gave an account of the authors 
who appeared in the age of Louis XIV. fliould dif- 
mifs FresnoYj with faying, in his decifive manner, 
that " his Poem has fucceeded with fuch perfons as 
could bear to read Latin Verfe, not of the Auguftan 
Age *. This is the criticifm of a mere Poet. 
Ni body, I fhould fuppofe, ever read Fresnoy 
to admire, pr even criticife his verfification, but 

either 

• Du Frenoi (Charles) ne a Paris 1611, peintre & pocte. Son poerce 
Je.la pcinture a rcufil aupres lie ceiix qui pruvent lire d'autrcs vers latins que 
ceux U« ficclc d'Augufle. Siccle de Louis XIV. Tom. I. 



R E F A C E. xi 

dther to be inftnided by him as a. Painter, or im- 
proved as a Virtuofo. 

It was this latter motive only, I confefs, that led 
me to attempt the following tranflation ; which was 
begun in very early youth, with a double view of 
implanting in my own memory the principles of a . 
favourite art, and of acquiring a habit of verfifica- 
tion, for which purpofe the clofe and condenfed ftile 
of the original feemed peculiarly calculated, efpe- 
cially when confidered as a fort of fchool exercife. 
However die tafk proved fo difficult, that when I 
had gone through a part of it I remitted of my 
diligence, and proceeded at fiich feparate intervals, 
that I had paffed many pofterior produdions thro' 
the prefs before this was brought to any conclufion in 
manufcript ; and, after it was fbj it lay long ne- 
glefted, and would certainly have never been made 
public, had not Sir Joshua Reynolds requefted a 
fight of it, and made an obliging offer of illuftra- 
ting it by a feries of his own notes. This prompt- 
ed me to revife it with all poflible accuracy ; and 
as I had preferved the ftri(fhires which my late 
excellent friend Mr. Gray had made many years 
before on the verfion, as it then flood, I attended 
to each of them in their order with that deference 

b 2 which 



xii PREFACE, 
which every criticifm of his muft demand. Be- 
fides this, as much more time was ^ow elapfed 
fince 1 had myfelf perufed the copy, my oWn eye 
was become more open to its defefls. I found the 
rule which my Author had given tp his Painter 
full as ufcful to a Writer, 

(Aft ubi confilium deerit fapientis amici 
Id tempus dabit, atque mora intermilTa labori.) 
And I may fay, with truth, that having become 
from tliis circumftance, as impartial, if not as fafti- 
dious, to my own work, as -any other critic could 
poffibly have been, I hardly left a fingle line in it 
without giving it, what I thought, an emendation. 
It is not, therefore, as a juvenile worjt that I now 
prelent it to the public, but as one which I have 
improved to the utmoft of my mature abiHties,. in 
order to majce it inore worthy of its Annotator, 

In the preceding Epiftle I have obviated, I hope, 
every fufpicion of arrogance in attempting this work 
after Mr. Dryden. The fingle confidejration that 
his Verfion was in Profe were in itfelf fufficient ; 
becaufe, as Mr, Pope lias juftly obferved, Verfe and 
even Rhyme is the f)eft mode of conveying precep- 
tive -truths, " as in this way they are more ihortly 
expreffed, and more eaijly retained*." Still lefs need 

I 

* S« his Advertifcment before ihc Eflay on Man. 
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I make an apology for undertaking it after Mr. 
Wills, who/ in the year 1754, publifhed a Tranf- 
lation of it in Metre without Rhyme *. 



This Gentleman, a Painter by profeflion, afllim- 
ed for his motto, 

Traftant Fabrilia Fabri : 
but however adroit he might be in handling the tools 
of his own art, candour muft own that the tools 
of a Poet and a Tranflator were beyond his man^ige- 
-ment ; attempting alfo a tafk abfblutely impoflible, 
that of exprefling the fenfe of his Author in an 
equal number of lines, he produced a verfion which 
(if it was ever read through by any perfon except 
myfelf) is now totally forgotten. Neverthelefs I 
muft do him the juftice to own that he underftood 
the original text ; that he deteded fome errors in 
Mr. Dhyden's Tranflation, which had elcaped Mr. 

"" b 3 Jervas 

♦ I call it fo rather than Blank Verfe, becaufe k was devoid of all harmony 
of numbers. The beginning, which I fball here infert, is a fufficient proof 
^ the truth of this aiTertion* 

As Painting, Poefy, fo fimilar 
To Poefy be Painting j emulous 
Alike, each to her fifter doth refer. 
Alternate change the office and the name $ 
Mute verfe is this, that fpeaking pi£lure caird« 

From this little fpecimen the reader will eafily form a judgment of the 
whole^ 



xiv PREFACE. 
Jervas (affilled, as it is laid, by his friend Mr. Pope) 
in that correded Edition which Mr. Gkahau inicribcd 
to the Earl of Burlington ; and that I have myfelf 
fometimes profited by his labours. It is alfo from 
his Edition that I reprint the following Life of the 
Author, which was drawn up from Felibien and 
other Biographers by the late Dr. Birch, who, with 
his ufual induftry, has colledled all they have laid 
on Fresnoy's fubjeft. 
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LIFE 

O F 

MonH DU FRESNO Y. 

CHARLES ALPHONSE DU FRESNOY was born at 
Paris in the year 1611. His father, who was an emi- 
nent apothecary in that city, intending him for the profeflion 
of phyfic, gave him as good an education as poffible. During 
the firft year, which he fpent at the college, he made a very 
confiderable progrefs in his ftudies : but as foon as he was 
raifcd to the higher claflcs, and began to contraft a tafte of 
poetry, his genius for it opened itfelf, and he carried all the 
prizes in it, which were propofed to excite the emulation of 
his fellow- ftudents. His inclination for it was heightened 
by exercife; and his earlieO: performances (liewed, that he 
was capable of becoming one of the greateft poets of his age, 
if his love of paintings which equally pofleffed him, had not 
divided his time and application. At laft he laid afide all 
thoughts of the ftudy of phyfic, and declared abfolutely for 
that of painting, notwithftanding the oppofition of his pa- 
rents, who, by all kinds of feverity, endeavoured to divert 
him from purfuing his paflion for that art, the profeflion of 
which they unjuftly confidered in a very contemptible light. 
But the ftrength of his inclination defeating all the meafures 
taken to fupprefs it, he took the firft opportunity of cultiva- 
ting his favourite ftudy. 

He was nineteen or twenty years of age when he began to 
learn to defign under Francis Perier ; and having fpent two 

years 




xvi The LIFE of M. DUFRESNOY. 

years in the fchool of that painter, and of Simon Voiict, he 
thought proper to take a journey into Italy, where he arrived 
in the end of 1633, or the beginning of 1634. 

As he had, during his ftudies, applied himfelf very much 
to that of geometry, he began, upon his coming to Rome, 
to paint landikips, buildings, and antient ruins. But, for the 
firft two years of his refidence in that city, he had the utmofl; 
difficulty to fupport himfelf, being abandoned by his parents^ 
who refented his having rejefted their advice in the choice of 
his profcflion j and the little ftock of money, which he had 
provided before he left France, proving fcarce fufficient for 
the cxpcnces of his journey to Italy. Being deftitute, there- 
fore, of friends and acquaintance at Rome, he was reduce^ to 
fuch diftrefs, that his chief fubfiftence for the greateft part of 
that time was bread and a fmall quantity of cheefe. But he 
diverted the fenfe of his uncafy circumftances by an intenfe 
and indefatigable application to painting, till the arrival of 
the celebrated Peter Mignard, who had been the companion. 
of his ftudies under Voiiet,. fet him more at eafe. They 
immediately engaged in the ftrifteft friendihip, living toge- 
ther in the fame houfc, and being commonly known at Rome 
by the name of the Infeparables. They were employed by 
the Cardinal of Lyons in copying all the bcft pieces in the 
Farnefe Palace. But their principal ftudy was the works of 
Raphael and other great mafters, and the antiques ; and they 
weraconftant in their attendance every evening at the academy 
in defigning after models. Mignard had fuperior talents in- 
praftice; but Du Frefnoy was a greater n>after of the rules, 
hiftory, and theory of his profcflion. They communicated 
to each other their remarks and fentiments, Du Frefnoy 
furnifhing his friend with noble and excellent ideas, and the 

latter 
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ilatter inflruding the former to paint with greater expedition 
and eafe. 

Poetry fhared with Painting the time and thoughts of Du 
Fresnoy^ who, as he penetrated into the fecrets of the latter 
art, wrote down his obfervations ; and having at laft acquired 
.a full knowledge of the fubjeft, formed a defign of writing a 
Poem upon it, which he did not finifh till many years after, 
when he had confulted the bed: writers, and examined with 
the utmoft care the moil admired pictures in Italy. 

While herefided there he painted feveral pictures, particu- 
larly the Ruins of the Campo Vaccino, with the city of Rome 
in the figure of a woman; a young woman of Athens going 
to iee the monument of a lover; iEneas carrying his father to 
his tomb; Mars finding Lavinia fleeping on the banks of the 
Tyber, defcending from his chariot, and lifting up the veil 
'which covered her, which is one of his beft pieces ; the birth 
of Venus, and that of Cupid. He had a peculiar efteem for 
the works of Titian, feveral of which he copied, imitating 
that excellent Painter in hi« colouring, as he did Carrache in 
his defign. 

About the year 1653 "he went with Mignard to Venice*, 
and travelled throughout Lombardy ; and during his ftay in 
that city painted a Venus for Signor Mark Parnta, a noble 
Venetian, and a Madonna, a half length. Thefe pi<flure« 

c ihewcd 

* This k the account of Monf. Felibien, Entretiens far Ics vies et fur les 
-ouvrages des plus excellens ptintreSy torn. ir. cdh.JLond, 1 705, p. 333, But the 

late author o{ Abrege -de la vu des plus fametix peintres^ part 11. p, 284, edit. 
.Par, 1745, *" 4^^» ^?y^» that Frefnoy went to Venice without Mignard ; and 

that the latter, being importuned by the letters of the former, made a vifit to 
4iim in that city. 
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{hewed that he had not fludied thoCe of Titian without 
fuccefs. Here the tuo friends feparated, Mignard returning 
to Rome, and Du Frefnoy to France. He had read his 
Poem to the bed Painters in all places through which he 
pailed, and particularly to Albano and Guercino, then at Bo<^ 
logna ; and he confulted feveral men famous for their fkill 
in polite literature* 

He arrived at Paris in 1656, where he lodged with Monil 
Potcl, Greffier of the council^ in the ftreet Beautreillis, where 
he painted a fmall room ; afterwards a picture for the altar of 
the Church of St. Margaret in the fuburb St. Antorne. 
Monf. Bordier, Intendant of the finances^ who was theft 
finiil>ing his houfe of Rinei, now Livry, having feen this 
pidture^ was fo highly pleafed with it, that he took Du Fref<- 
noy to that houfe, which is but two leagues from Paris, to 
paint the Salon. In the ceiling was reprefented the burning 
of Troy; Venus is (landing by Paris, who makes her remark 
how the fire confumes that great city> in the front is the 
God of the river, which runs by it, and other deities :. This 
is one of his beft performances, both for difpofition and 
colouring. He afterwards painted a confiderable number of 
piftures for the cabinets of the curious, particularly an altar- 
piece for the Church of Lagjii, reprcfenting the affumptioa 
of the virgin and the twelve apoftles, all as large* as life.- At 
the Hotel d'Erval (now d'Armenonvillc). he painted feveral 
pictures, and among them a ceiling of a room with four 
beautiful landlkips, the figures of which were by Mignard* 
As he underftood Architecture very well, he drew for Monf. 
de Vilargelc all the deligns of a houfe, which that Gentleman 
built four leagues from Avignon ;. as likewife thofc for the Hotel 
de Lyonne, and for that of the Grand Prior de Souvre. The 

high 
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high altar of the Filles-Dieu, in the ftrcet St. Denis, was alfo 
dcfigncd by him, 

Tho' he had finiflied his Poem before he had left Italy, and 
communicated it, as has been already mentioned, to the beft 
judges of that country ; yet, after his return to France, he 
continued ftijl to revife it, with a view to treat more at length 
of fome things, which did not feem to him fufficiently ex- 
plained. This employment took up no fmall part of his time, 
and was the reafon of his not having finifhed fo many pidures 
as he might otherwife have done. And tho' he was deiirous 
to fee his work in print, he thought it improper to publifti it 
without a French tranilation, which he deferred undertaking 
from time to time, out of diffidence of his own fkill in his 
native language, which he had in fome meafure lod by his 
long rcfidence in Italy. Monf. de Piles was therefore at laft 
induced, at his defire, and by the merit of the Poem, to tranf- 
late it into French, his verfion being revifed by Du Frefnoy 
himfelf ; and the letter had begun a commentary upon it, 
when he was feized with a palfy, and after languifhing four or 
£ve months under it, died at the houfe of one of his brothers 
at Villicrs-le-bel, four leagues from Paris, in 1665, at the age 
of fifty- four, and was interred in the pari(h Church there. 
He had quitted his lodgings at Monf. Potel's upon Mignard's 
return to Paris in 1658, and the two friends lived together 
from that time till the death of Du Frefnoy. 

His Poem was not publifhed till three years after his death, 
when it was printed at Paris in i2mo. with the French ver- 
fion and remarks of Monf. de Piles, and has been juftly ad- 
mired for its elegance and perfpicuity. 
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THE ART OF PAINTING. 




RUE Poetry tHe Painter's power dilplays f 
True Painting emulates the Poet's lays ; 
The rival Sifters, fond of equal famej. 
Alternate change their office and their name ;, 
Bid filent Poetry the canvafs warm,. 
The tuneful page with ipeaking Pi<9ture charm » 

What to the ear fublimer rapture brings, 
That ftrain alone the genuine Poet fings ;, 



DE ARTE GRAPHIC A*^ 



UT Pidura Poefis erit ; {imilirque Foefi^ 
Sit Pi(flura j refert par aemula quxque fororem, 
Alternantque vices & nomina ; muta Poefis 
Dicitur hsec, Pidtura loquens folet ilia vocari. 

Quod fuit auditu gratuai cecinere Poetae; 

A • 
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That form alone where glows peculiar grace, 
The genuine Painter condercends to trace : lo 

No fordid theme will Verfe or Paint admit, 
Unworthy colours if unworthy wit. 

From you, bleft Pair I Religion deigns to claim 
Her facred honours ; at her awful name 
High o'er the ftars you take your foaring flight, 15 
And rove the regions of fupernal light. 
Attend to lays that flow from tongues divine, 
Undazzled gaze where charms feraphic fbinei 
Trace beauty's beam to its eternal fpringj 
And pure to man the fire cceleftial bring. 20 



Quod pulchrum afpeiftu Pi<Sor«s pingere curant: 

Quxque Poetarum nu[neris indigna fucre. 

Non eadem Piftorum operam ftudiumq; merentur: 

Ambx quippe.iacros ad religionis honores 
Sydereos fupcrant igoes, aulamqoe tonantis 
Ingrcflie, Divum alpedy, alloquioque fruuntur; 
Oraque magna Dciiiii,; & diQ^ oblVrvata reportant, 
CoeleAemque.ihorum operum mortalibus ignem. 
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Then round this globe on joint purfuit ye.ftray, 

Time's ample annals ftudiouily {urvey ; 
And from the eddies of Oblivion's ftream. 
Propitious fiiatch each memorable theme. 

Thus to each fonn, in heav'n, and earth, andfea, 25 
That wins with grace, or awes with dignity. 
To each exalted deed, which dares to claim 
The glorious meed of an immortal fame. 
That meed ye grant. Hence, to remoteft age, 
The Hero's foul darts from the Poets page ; 30 
Hence, from the canvais, ftill, with wonted ftate, 
He lives, he breaths, he braves the frown of Fate. 



Inde per hunc Orbem ftudiis coeuntibus errant, 

> 

Carpentes quee digna fui, revolutaqae luftrant t^ 

Tempora, quserendis confortibus argiuuentis. 

Denique quscunq; in coelo^ terraquct marique 
Longius in tempus durare, ut pulchra^ meretitur, 
Nobilitate {\ii, claroque infignia cafu^ 
Dives & ampla manet Piftores atque Poetas lEQt 

Materies ; inde alta fonant per fscula mundo 
Nomina, magnanimis Heroibus inde fuperftes 
Gloria^ perpetuoque operum miracula reAant : 

A 2 
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Such powers, fuch praifes, heav'n-born Pair, belong 
To magic colouring, and creative (bag. 

But here I paufe, nor a& Pieria's train, 3 5 

Nor Phoebus felf to elevate the ftrain ; 
Vain is the flow'rjr verfe, when reafoning fage. 
And fober precept fill the ftudied page j 
Enough if there the fluent numbers pleaie, 
"With native clearnefs, and inftruftive cafe. 4a 

Nor ihall my rules the Artift's hand confine, 
Whom Practice gives to ftrike the free defign i 
Or banifli Fancy from her fairy plains. 
Or fett?er Genius in didaftic chains l 



Tantus ineft divis honor artibus atque potefta^.. 

Non mihi Pkridum chorus hie, nee Apollo vocandus,, 2^ 
Majus ut eloquiumnomeris^ aut gratia fandl 

I 

Dogmaticis illuftret opus rationibus horrens : 
Cum nitida tantum &; facili digefla loquela; 
Omari praecepta negent, contenta doceriw 

Nee mihi mens animufve fuit eonftringerjc nodos 30 

Artifieum manibus, quos tantum dirigit.ufus; 
Indolis ut vigor indcpoteiisobftridlus hebefeat, ^ 
Normarum numero immani, Gcniumq; moretur ; 



H 
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No, 'tis theii* liberal purpofe to convey ; 45 

That fcientific fkill which wins its wajr 
On docile Nature, and tranfmits to youth, 
Talents to reach, and tafte to relifli truth y 
While inborn Genius from their aid receivea 
Each fupplemental Art that Pradliee gives^ 50 
'Tis Painting's firft chief bufijiefs to explore, o/lhc 

Beautiful. 

What lovelier forms in Nature^s boundlefs ftore,^ 
Are beft to Art and antient Tafte allied,. 
For antient Tafte thofe forms has beft; applied. 

'Till this be learn'd, how all things difagree; 55 
How all one wretched^ blind barbarity I 



Sed rerum ut pollens ars cognitlone, gradatira. 

Naturae fe(e infinuet, verique capacem jr 

Tranfeat in Genium; Geniufq; ufu induat artcm. 

Praecipua imprimis artifque potilEma pars cfti ^: 

Ndfle quid in rebus natura crcarit ad artcm* » 

Pulchrius, idque modumJAixta, mcntcmquc vetuftam r 

Qua fine barbaiies caeca & tcmeraria pulchrunx jp 

Negligit, ijifultans ignotae audacior arti, 

-^3 
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The fool t<T native ignorance conlinM, 
No beauty beaming on his clouded mind 3 
Untaught to relifh, yet too proud to learn, 
He fcorns the grace his duli>efs can*t difcerii. 6i^ 
Hence Reafon to Caprice refigns the ftage. 
And hence that maxim of the antient Sage, 
" Of all vain fools with coxcomb talents curft, 
** Bad Painters and bad Poets are the worft.** 
When firft the orient rays of beauty move 
The confcious foul, they light the lamp of love, 65 
Love wakes thofe warm defires that prompt our chace. 
To follow and to fix each flying grace : 
But earth-born graces fparingly impart 
The fymmetry fupreme of perfect art ; 



Ut curare neqoit, qtis non modo noverit eile ; 
Illud apud veteres fuit unde notabile didtum, 
** Nil Pidtore majo fccurius atque Poeti." 

Cognita amas^ ^^majta cupis» fequerifq; cupita; * 4j; 
Paflibus afTequeris .t9.ndeixi quae fervidus urges : 
Ilia tamcD quae pulchra decent; non omnia cafus 
Qualiacumque dabunt^ etiamvfe fimillima veris : 
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For tho' our cafual glance may ihmsiamts meet 7a 

With charms thatftrike theibul, andfeem compleat. 

Yet if thofe charms too clofely. we de&ae. 

Content to copy nature line for line, 

Our end h loft» Not fiich thelMafter'^s caiCy 

Curious he culls the perfe<ft from the fair ; 75 

Judge of his art, thro* beauty's realm he flies^ 

Sele<Ss, combines, improves, diverfifies ; 

With nimble ftep purfues the fleeting throng. 

And clafps each Venus as fhe glides along. 

Yet ibme there are who indifcreetly ftray, 80 pf T"eory 

BodPraaice. 

Where purblind Practice only points the way. 

Who ev'ry theoretic truth difdain, 

And blunder on mechanic^ly vain* ■ ■ - 



Nam quamcumque mo6o fcrviU haud fuffieit ipfam 
Naturam exprimerc ad vivutn ; jfed \xt arbiter atti€> . ^o 
Scliget ex ill4 tantum pulcherrima Pidor^ 
Quodque minus pukhrum^ aet mcndofum, corrigct ipfc 
Martc fuo, format Veneres captando fngaccs. 

Utquc manus grandi nil non^ine pradtica dignum "• 

Aflequitur, primum arcanae quam deficit artis ^^nonc&Piaw. 

Lumen> & in prajceps abitura ut c«ca vagatur; 
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Some too therd are withiA whofe languid breafts, 
A lifelefs heap of embryo knowledge refts, 85 

When nor the pencil feels their drowzy art, 
Nor the {kill'd hand explains the meaning heart. 
In chains of Sloth fuch talents droop confined : 
'Twas not by words Apelles charm'd mankind. 

Hear then theMufe; tho' perfe<9: beauty towers 90 
Above the reach of her defcriptive powers. 
Yet will flie ftrive fbme leading rules to draw 
From fbvereign Nature's univerfal law ; 
Stretch her wide view o'er antient Art's domain. 
Again eftablifh Reafon's legal reign, 95 



i^mimmi^tmmitm^yi^^^^i^'^^'^^ 



Sic nihil ars operi manuum privata fupremum 
Exequitur^ fed languet iners.iui vinda lacertos; 
Difpofitumque typum non lingua pinxit Apelles. 

Ergo licet tot^ normaro haud poflinius in arte 60 

Ponere (cum ncqueaat quae funt pulcherrima dici) 
Nitimur haec paucis^ Jfcrutati fumma magiftrae 
Dogmata Naturaj^ artifque exemplaria prima 
Altius intuiti; $c mens habilifque facultas 
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Genius again correft with Science fage, 

And curb luxuriant Fancy's headlong rage. 
*^ Right ever reigns its ftated bounds between, 
^^ And Tafte, like Morals, loves the golden mean." 
Some lofty theme let judgment firft fupply, loo 'm, 

of t he Sub - 

Supremely fraught with grace and majefty ; '^^^' 

For fancy copious, free to ev'ry charm 

That lines can circumfcribe or colours warm, 

Still happier if that artful tJieme difpenfe 

A poignant maral and inftrudive fenfe. 105 

Then let the virgin canvas fmooth expand, inversion the 

fir(t Part of 

To claim the fketch and tempt the Artift's hand : ^'^^"''fi- 



Indolis excolitur, Geniumque Scientia complet; 6^ 

Lruxurianfque in monftra furor compefcitur Arte. 
*• EJI modus in rebus f funt certi denique fines y 
** ^os ultra citrdque nequit confifiere reSliimy 

His pofitis, exit optandum thema nobile, pulchrum, iir. 

De Argumcn- 

Quodque vcnuftatum, circa formam atque colorem, 70 ^°" 
Sponte capax, amplam emeritae mox pr^ebeat Arti 
Materiam, retegens aliquid falis & documenti. 

Tandem opus aggredior ; primoq; occurrit in albo inventio prima 

Difponcnda typi, concepta potente Minerva, 



[ .o ] 
Then bold Invention all thy powers diflfiiie^ 
Of all thy fitters thou the nobleft Mufe. 
Thee ev'ry Art, thee evVy Grace infpires, no 
Thee Phoebus fills with all his brighteft .fires. 
DifpofiriOT»or Chufe fiich judicious force of fhade and light 

Oeconomy uf 

the Whole, j^g ^^jjg ^jj^ theme, and fatisfies the fight; 

Weigh part with part, and with prophetic eye, 
The future power of all thy tints defcry ; 115 

And thofe, thofe only on the canvas place,^ 
Whole hues are focial, whofe effcifl is grace,. 

The ?a'bj<a Vivid and faithful to the hiftorie page,, 

to be treated , 

f^ihfuiiy. Exprefs the cuftoms, manners,, forms^ and age; 



Machina, quae noftris Inventio dicitur oris. y^ 

Ilia quidem prius ingenuis inftrufta fororum 
Artibus Aonidum^ & Phcebi fublimior aeftu. 
TV. Quxrendafquc inter pofituras, luminis, umbrae, 

1^/"' if;""* Atque futurorum jam praefentire coloram 

Par erit harmoniam, captando ab utrifquc vcnuftum. 80 
V. Sit thematis genuina ac viva exprcffio, juxja 

ridclitas Af- 

gumcnii. Tcxtum antiquorum, propriis cum tempore formis. 
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Nor paint confpicuous on the foremoft plain 120 
Whate*er is falfe, impertinent, or vain ; 
But like the Tragic Mufe, thy luftre throw, 
Where the chief aAion claims its warmeft glow. 

This rare, this arduous taflc no rules can teach, 
No (kiird preceptor point, no pradbice reach 5125 
'Tis Tafte, 'tis Genius, 'tis the heav'nly ray 
Prometheus ravifti'd from the car of day. 

In Egypt firft the infant Art appear'd, 
Rude and unformM ; but when to Greece (he ftecr'd 



VI. 
Every ^orciftn 
Ornanicnt to 
be reje^tcJ. 



Ncc quod inane, nihil facit ad rem, five vidctur 
Improprium, miaimeque urgens, potiora tenebit 
Ornamenta operis; Tragics fed lege fororis^ 
Siimma ubi res agitur, vis fumma requiritur Artls. 

Ifta labore gravi, ftudio, monitifque magiftrl 
Ardua pars nequit addifci : rariilima namque, 
Ni priiis sthereo rapuit quod ab axe Prometheus 
Sit jubar infufum menti cum flamine vitas* . 
Mortali baud cuivis divina hasc munera dantur ; 
Non uti Daedaleam licet omnibus ire Corintbum. 
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Inane rejidett- 
dum. 
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Her profperous courfe, fair Fancy met the Maid 5130' 
Wit, Reafon, Judgment, lent their powerful aid;. 
Till all compleat the gradual wonder flione, 
And vanquifh'd Nature own'd herfelf outdone-. 

'Twas there the Goddefs fixt her bleft abodes, 
There reign'd in Corinth, Athens, Sicyon, Rhodes.- 
Her various votaries various talents crown'd, 
Yet each alike her infpiration own'd : 
Witnefs thofc marble miracles of grace, 
Thofe tefts of ^ fymmetry where ftill we trace 
All Art's perfedlion : With reluctant gaze 140 
To thefe the Genius of fucceedirig days 
Looks dazzled up, and, as their glories fpread,. 
Hides in his mantle his diminifti'd head. 



^gypto informis quondam pi<ftura reperta, 
Graecorutn ftudiis, & mentis acumine crevit :. 
Egregiis tandem illuftrata & adulta magiftris, 9 r 

-Naturam vifa eft miro fuperare labore. 

Quos'inter, Graphidos Gymnafia prima fuere 
Portus Athenarum, Sicyon, Rhodos, atque Corinthus,. 
Difparia inter fe modicum ratipne laboris ; 
Ut patet ex veterum Statuis, forraae atque decoris 100 



■* , 
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Learn then from Greece, ye Youths, Proportion's 

^ Defigo or Po- 

laW, fition the fc- 

cond Pait of 

Inforni'd by her, each juft Position draw; 145 *'°^"^' 
Skilful to range each large unequal part,. 
With varied motion and con trailed art ; 
Full in the front the nobler limbs to place^ 
And poif^ each figure on its central bafe. 

But chief from her that flowing outline take, 1 50 
Which floats, in wavy windings, like the fnake. 
Or lambent flame J which, ample, broad, and long. 
Relieved not fwelFd, at once both light and ftrong, 
Glides thro' the graceful- whole. Her art divine 
Cuts not, in parts minute, the tame defign, 155 



Archetypis ; quels pofterior nil protulit aetas 
Condignum, & non inferius longe^ arte modoque, 

Horum igitur vera ad normam pofitura Icgetur : ^^ 

Grandia, inaequalis^ formofaque partibus amplis Pofitura ft- 

cunda Pi^flurar 

Anteriora dabit membra, in contraria mota 105^"* 

V 

Diverfo variata, fuo librataqu^ centre ; 

Membrorumquefinus ignis flammantis ad inflar, 
Serpenti undantes flexu ; fed laevia, plana, 
Magnaque figna^ quafi fine tubere fubdita taitu, 

B3 
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But by a few bold ftrokes, diftind and free, 

Calls forth the charms of perfeft fymmetry. 

True, to anatomy, more true to grace. 

She bids each mufcle know its native place ; 

Bids fmall from great in juft gradation rife, 1 60 

And, at one vifual point, approach the eyes. 

Yet deem not, Youths, that perfpe<9:ive can give 

Thofe charms compleat by which your works fliall 

live; 

What tho' her rules may to your hand impart 

A quick mechanic fubftitute for art ; 165 

Yet formal, geometric fhapes flie draws ; 

Hence the true Genius fcorns her rigid laws, 



Ex longo dedu£ta fluant, non fe£la minutim. no 

Infertifque toris lintnota ligamina, juxta 
Compagem anatothes^ & membrificatio Grsco 
Deformata modo, paucifquc exprefla lacertis, ' 
Qualis apud veteres ; totoque Eurythmia partes 
Componat; genitumque fuo generante fequcnti u^ 

Sit minus, & punfto videantur cunfta fub uno. 

Regula certa licet nequeat profpeftica dici, 
Aut complemcntum graphidos; fed in arte juvamcn, 
Et modus accelerans operandi : at corpora ialfo 
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By Nature taught he ftrikes th' unerring Hags, 

Confults his eye, and as he fees defigns. 

Man's changeful race, the fport of chance and ^^c,.^^^vin.^ ^^^ 
Varies no lefs in afpe6l than in clime j 
Mark well the difference, and let each be feen 
Of various age^ complexion, hair, and mein* 

Yet ta each fep'rate form adapt with care ix. 

^ *- Conformity of 

Such limbs, fuch robes, fuch attitude and air, 175 and Drapery 

to the Head^ 

As beft befit the head, and beft combine 
To make one whole, one uniform defign ; 
Learn aiflion from the dumb, the dumb fliall teach x. 

' ^ AAion of 

How happieft to fupply the want of fpeech* imiiaTed. 



Sub vifu in multis refcrens, mendofa labafcit : 
Nam Geometralem nunquarn funt corpora juxta 
Menfuram depifta oculis, fed qualia vifa. 

Non cadem formae fpecies, non omnibus aetas 
iEqualis, fimilefque color, crinefque figuris : 
Nam, variis velut orta plagis, gens difpare vultu eft, 

Singula membra, fuo capiti conformia, fiant 
Unum idemque fimul corpus cum veftibus ipiis : 
Mutorumque filcns pofitura imitabitur adus. 



120 



VIH. 
Varietat in 
Figarit. 
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TX. 

Figura fit una 
iDembrit et 
yeUibus. 
X. 
Mutorum ac- 
tiones iioi- 
taiidflB.- 
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XI. Fair in the front in all the blaze of light, 1 80 

The prindpal ° 

iigurc. ^1^^ Hero of thy piece fhould meet the fight, 
Supreme in beauty ; lavifh here thine Art, 
^jj And bid him boldly from the canvas ftart ; 

gurcs. While round that fov'reign form th' inferior train 

In groups coUedled fill the pi(flur'd plain : 185 

Fill, but not croud ; for oft fbme open fpace 
Muft part their ranks, and leave a vacant place. 
Left artlefsly difpers'd the fever'd Crew 
At random rufh on our bewilder'd view ; 
Or parts with parts in thick confufion bound, 190 
Spread a tumultuous Chaos o'er the ground. 



XI. Prima figurarum, feu princeps dramatis, ultro 

Figura prin- 
ceps. Profiliat media in tabula, fub lumine primo 130 

Pulchrior ante alias, reliquis nee operta figuris, 
XH. Agglomerata fimul fint membra, ipfaeque figurac 

Ftgurarum 

giobi feu cu Stipentur, circumque globos locus ufque vacabit; 
Ne, male difpcrfis dum vifus ubique figuris 
Dividitur, cuncftifque operis fervente tumultu 13^ 

Partibus implicitis, crepitans confufio furgat. 
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In ev'ry figured group the judging eye . xtit. 

^^ 111 r • Attitude ia 

Demands the charms or contrariety, croups 

In forms, in attitudes expefts to trace, 195 

Diftindl inflexions, and contrafted grace, 
Where Art diverfely leads each changeful line, 
Oppofes, breaks, divides the whole defign ; 
Thus when the reft in front their charms difplay, 
Let One with face averted turn away, 200 

Shoulders oppofe to breafts, and left to right. 
With parts that meet and parts that fhun the fight. 
This rule in praAice uniformly true 
Extends alike to many forms or few. 

Yet keep thro' all the piece a perfedl poize • 205^ b^^^cc 
If here in frequent troops the figures rife, Pi^^^^c. 



Inque figurarum cumulis non omnibus idem^ yjjj 

^ • • n r It Pofiiuraruni 

Corporis inncxus, motufque; vel artubus omncs diverfitas in 

cumulis. 

Converfis paritcr non connitantur codem; 
Sed quaedam in diverfa trahant contraria memtra, 140 

Tranfverfeque aliis pugnent, & caetera franganL 
Pluribus adverfis averfam oppone figuram, 
Pedoribufque humeros, & dextera membra finiflris, 
Seu multis conftabit opus, paucifve figuris. 

Altera pars tabulae vacuo ncu frigida campo, 14c xiv. 

Aut deferta fiet, dum pluribus altera formis aicmura. 



XV. 
of the Num- 
ber of Figures 
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There let fome objed tower with equal pride 5 
And Co arrange each correfpondent fide 
That, thro' the weH-conne<5ted plan appear 
No cold vacuity, no defert drear. 210? 

Say does the Poet glow with genuine rage. 
Who crouds with pomp and noife his buftling ftage?* 
Devoid alike of tafte that Painter deem, 
Whofe flutt'ring works with num'rous figures teem;: 
A tafk fo various how fhall Art fulfill^ 21c 

When oft the fimpleft forms elude our ikill ? 
But, did the toil fucceed, we ftill fhould lofe 
That folemn majefty, that foft repofe. 



'* ' ^ ' 



XV. 

No me I us Fi" 
gurarum. 



Fervida mole fua fuprcmam exfurgit ad oram,. 
Sed tibi fie pofitis refpondcat utraque rebus, 
Ut fi aliquid furfutn fe parte attollat in una. 
Sic aliquid parte ex alia confurgat, & ambas 
iEquiparet, geminas cumulando sequaliter oras, 
Pluribus implicitum perfonis drama fuprenio 
In gencre, ut rarum eft, multis ita denfa figuris 
Rarior eft tabula excellens; vel adhuc fere nulla . 
Prseftitit in multis, quod vixbene pneftat in una: 
Quippc folet rcrum nimio difperfa tumultu, 
Majcftate carerc gravi, requieque decoia $ 
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Dear to the curious eye, and only found, 
Where few fair objefts fill an ample ground. 220 
Yet if fome grand important theme demand 
Of many needful Forms a bufy band. 
Judgment will {o the feveral groups unite. 
That one compacted whole fhall meet the fight. 

The joints in each extreme diftindily treat, 225 xvr. 

■ The JoiDtt of 

Kor e'er conceal the outline of the feet: 
The hands alike demand to be expreft 
In half-ihcwn figures rang'd behind the reft. 
Nor can fiich forms with force or beauty jQiine, 
Save when the head and hands in adjon join. 230 Jj^^'^j^Jj^^^J 



XVII. 
Tlie Motioo 



I^ec fpeciofa nitet, vacuo nifi libera campo. 
Sed fi operc in magno, plures thema grande requirat 
EfTe figurarum cumulos, fpeiftabitur una 
Machina tota rei ; non fingula quaeque feorfim. 

Praecipua extremis raro interiTOdia mcmbris 
Abdita lint; fed fumma pedum veftigia nunquam* 

Gratia nulla manet, motufque, vigorque figuras 
Retro aliis fubter majori ex parte latentes, 
Ni capitis motum manibus comitentur agendo. 
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XVI. 
Internodia & 
Pedes. 



XVIT. 
Mot us ManU' 
1 6 C urn njoiui ca^ 
pit is jungea- 
dus. 
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Each air conftrain*d and fore d, each ffeflure rode. 

ateiobeavoid- Whatever contracts or cramps the attitude, 

ed iQ ihe Di- * 

lie FiicI " With fcom difcard. When fquares or angles jbin. 
When flows in tedious parallel the line. 
Acute, obtufe, whene'er the fliapes appear, 235; 
Or take a formal geometric air^ 
Thefe all difpleafe, and the difgufted eye 
Naufeates the tame and irkfome fymmetry. 
Mark then * our former rule ; with contraft ftrong 
And mode tranfverfe the leading lines prolongs 
For thefe in each defign, if well expreft, 241 

Give value, force, and luftrie to the re{u 



xvrii. Difficiles fugito afpcdus, contradtaquc vifa 

Qu£ fugienda 

in diitribu- Mcmbra fub ingrato, motufquc, adlufque coadtos t 

tione & com- "^ ^ ^ ' 

pofitione. Quodque refert fignis, redlos quodatnmodo tradlus^ 

Sivc parallelos plures fimul, & vcl acutas, jj:^ 

Vel geometrales (ut quadra, Iriangula) formas : 

Ingratamquc pari fignorum ex ordine quandam 

Symmetriam : fed praecipua in contraria femper 

Signa volunt duci tranfverfa, ut * diximus ante. 

Summa igitur ratio fignorum habeatur ia omat 175 

Compofito; dat enim reliquis prctium, atque vigorem* 

♦ Rule Xllh 



XIX. 

Nature to be 
accommoda- 
ted to Genius r 



Nor yet to Nature fuch ftrift homage pay- 
As not to quit when Genius leads the way; 
Nor yet, tho' Genius all his fuccour fends, 245 
Her mimic powVs tho' ready Mem'ry lends. 
Presume from Nature wholly to depart. 
For Nature is the arbitrefs of art. 
In Errot s grove ten thoufand thickets Ipread, 
Ten thoufand devious paths our fteps miflead ; 250 
'Mid curves, that vary in perpetual twine. 
Truth owns but one dircd: and perfedl line. 

Spread then her genuine charms o cr all the piece, xx. 

^ The Antique 

Sublime and perfeft as they glow'd in Greece. bc^'cSS''' 



Non ita natursD aftanti fis cuique revindtus^, 
Hanc prseter nihil ut genio fludioque relioquas > 
Nee fine telle rei natura> artifque magiftra, 
Quidlibet ingeiiio, memor ut tantummodo rcrom, 
Pingere pofle putes ; errorum eft plurima fylva, 
Multiplicefque viae, bene agendi terminus unus, 
Linea refta velut fola eft, & mille recuryae ; 

Sed juxta antiques naturam imitabere pulchram, 
Qualcm forma rei propria, objc<5tumque requirit* 
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XIX. 

Natura genio 
accommodan* 
da. 
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. , XX. 

Signa antiqoa 
Naturae mo- 
igrdum confticu- 
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Thoie genuine Charms to feize, with zeal explore 
Thevafes, medals, ftatues, form'd of yore, 256 
Relievos high that fwell the column's ftem, 
Speak from the marble, fparklc from the ^m 7 
Hence all-majeftic on th' expanding -foul, 
In copious tide the bright ideas roll ; 260 

Fill it with radiant forms unknown before. 
Forms flich as demigods and heroes wore : 
Here pauie and pity our enervate days, 
Hopelefs tD rival their tranfcendant praife* 
XXI. -Peculiar toil on (ingle forms beftow^ 26< 

How to paint o -^ ^ 

There let Expreflion lend its finifK'd glow; 

There each variety of tint unite 

With the full harmony of fhade and light. 



Non te igitur lateant antiqua numifmata^ gemms^ 
' Vafa, typi, ftatuae, caelataquc marmora fignis, 
Quodque refcrt fpecic veterum poft faecula mcntem : 
Splendidior quippe ex illis affurgit imago> 
Magnaque fe rerum facies aperit meditanti; tg9 

Tunc noftri tenuem fecli mifercbere fortcm. 
Cum fpes nulla fiet reditUras aequalis in ^vum» 
quomocb^^^^ Exquifita fiet forma, dum fola figura 

«anda. - •• - n 

Pingitur j & multis variata coloribus cito. 



r n ] 

Free o'er the limbs the flowing vefture caft, xxir. 

.• . « * Of Drap^y. 

The light broad folds with grace majeftic plac a ; 
And as each figure turns a different- way, 2 71 

Give the large plaits tlieir correfponding play ; 

» 

Yet devious oft and fwelling from the party 
The flowing robe with eafe fhould feem to ftart; 
Not on the form in ftifl^ adhefion kid, 275 

But well reliev'd by gentle light and fhade. 

Where'er a flat vacuity is feen^ 
There let fbtne fliadowy bending intervene, 
Abovey below, to lead its varied line. 
As beft may teach the diftant folds to join ; 28a 



Lati, ampliquc finus pannorum, & nobilis ordo 195 xxir. 

Quid in Panni» 

Membra fcquens, fubtcr latitantia lumine &• umbra oWervaoduro. 

Exprimct; ille licet tranfverfus faspe feratur,. 

Et circumfufos pannorum porrigat' extra 

Membra finus, non contiguos, ipfifque figurae 

Partibus impreflbs, quafi^pannus adhajreat illis; 20a 

Sed modice expreflbs cum lumine fervet & umbris ^ 

Quaeque intermiflis paffim funt diflita vanis, 
Copulet> indudtis fublerve, fuperre lacernis.. 



.*• 
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And as the limbs by few bold ftrokes expreft 
Excel in beauty, fo the liberal veft 
In large, diftind, unwrinkled folds fliould Bj ; 
Beauty's beft handmaid i^ Simplicity, 

To different JRanks adapt their proper robe 285 
With ample pall let monarchs fweep the globe ; 
In garb fuccinft and coarfe, array the Swain. . 
In light and filken veils the Virgin train. 

Where in black fhade the deeper hollow lies 
Aflifting art fome midway fold fupplies 290 

That gently meets the light, and gently j(pread§ 
To break the hardneis of oppofing fhades* 



JEt Membra, ut magnis, paucifque expreflalacertis, 
Majeftate aliis praeftant, forma, atque decore : 205 

Haud fecus in pannis, quos fupra optavimus ampjos, 
Perpaucos finuum flexus, rugafquc, ftriafquc. 
Membra fuper^ verfu faciles, inducerc praeftat. 

Naturaeque rei proprius fit pannus, abundans 
Patriciisj fuccindus erit, craffufque bubulcis, tzio 

Mancipiifque ; leyis teneris, gracilifque puellis. 

Inque cavis maculifque umbrarum aliquando tumefcct. 
Lumen ut excipiens, operis qua mafla requirit, 
X,atius extendat, fublatifque aggreget umbris. 



[ 25 J 
Each nobler fymbol clafHc Sages ule ^ xxm. 

■' O OfPifturefquc 

To mark a Virtue, or adorn a Mule, " ' 

Enfigns of War, of Peace, or Rites divine, 295 
Thefe in thy work with dignity may fhine ; 
But fparingly thy earth-born ftores unfold, xxrv. 

Omamncnt of 

Nor load with gems, nor lace "with tawdry gold 5 jewds!" 
Rare things alone are dear in Cuftom's eye, 
They lofe their value as they multiply. 300 

Of abient forms the features to define^ 
Prepare a model to direct thy line^ 
Each garb, each xuflonx, with precision trace. 
Unite in flri(^ decorum time with place ; 
.And emulous alone of genuine fame. 
Be Grace, be Majefty thy conftant aim, 



XXV, 
Of the Model. 



XXVT. 
Union of the 
Piece. 



305 XXVI r. 
Grace and 

Msueliy. 



Nobilia arma juvant Virtutum ornantquc figuras, 
Qaalia Mufarum, Belli, cultufquc Dcorum. 
Ncc fit opus nimium gemmis auroquc rcfertum ; 
Rara etenim magno in pretio, fed plurima vili. 

Quae deinde ex vcro nequeant praefente vidcri, 
Prototypum prius illorum formare juvabit. 

Conveniat locus, atquc habitus :; ritafque decufque 
Servetur : Sit nobilitas, Charitumque venuflas, 

P 



2 1 c xxin. 

. ^ Tabula Orn*' 



men turn. 



XXIV, 
Ornament um 
Auri &Gem- 
roarum. 

XXV. 
Protoiypus. 

220 XXVI. 

Convenicnh:i 
rerum cuiu 
Sceoa, 

XXVI T. 
ChM'ites & 
NobiIita«. 



That Majefty, that Grace fo rardy given 
To mortal maiij not taught by art but Heav*tt. 
xxvm. In all to face propriety attends 

Every Thing O r r / 

wace/"**' Nor fink tfee. clouds, nor bid the waves afcenA^jio 
Lift not the manfions drear of Hell or Night 
Above the Thunderer*s lofty arch of light ;. 
Nor build the column on an ofier bafe,. 
But let each objeA know its native pi 

?Pi^oM ^^y ^^^» ^^y nobleft tafk remains witdld, 315 
Paffion to paint> and fentiment unfc?M ; . 
Yet how thefe motions of ^he mind 'difjilky f 

• • • 

Can colours catch them^ i^ can Hnes poitrajr ? 



iThe PafEoos. 



-•-v 



petendtrni 



xxvm. Naturae fit ubique tenor, Fatioque fe<j«efi4a- 

Res quxque 

Joconifuum Non vicHia pedum tabulata cxcelfa tonantis. 



teoeai. 



AlTcdtus. 



« 

Aftra domus depi<fta gercnt, nubefgw,. notpfgue j 
Nee marc deprcffum laquearia fumma, vel Orcum ; 
Marmorcamque fenet cannis vaga pcrgula molem :. 
Congrua fed propria lemper ilatione locentjor. 

Hsc prater, mot us animorum, & corde repoftos 
Exprimcre a&ftus, paucifque coloribus ipfam. 



^^ 



^Q 



[ 27 ] 
Who flmtt pur ptgiay. Pencils, arm; with might 
To feize the Soul and fwee; her ihtQ* fi^t ? 3 izo 
Jove, Jove alone ; his hi^y-favor d few 
Alone can call fuch mirades^ to view. 

But this to Rhet'ric and the Schools I leave, • 
Content from antient lore one rule to give, 
" By tedious toil so PafEona are expreft, 325 
*' His hand who feels them ftrongeft paints them 
beft/' 



XXX. 



Yet fliall tke Mufe witfe all her force profcnbe Gothic om*. 

* nient to be 



Of bafe and barbarotis forms tbat Gothic tribe 



amded. 



i**-*" 



1 p H »^i| ^1^ 
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i»*«"^^— ■•• 



^m^m-^'m—^ 



Pingere pofTe animam^ atque ocalis pra&bere videudain, 
^< Hoc opus^ hie lab$r efi. Pauei^ ^os <equus amavtt 
^* yuppiter^ aut ardens evexit ad atbera virtus^ 
^ Dis ^miles potuere*^ manu miracula tanta* 

Hos ego Rhetoribus traftandos defero ; tantum 
Egregii antiquum memorabo fophifma magidrij 
^' Venus affe£ius animi vigor exprimit ardens^ 
*^ Solliciti nimium quam Jedula curu laboris. 

Denique nil fapiat Gothorum barbara trito 
Ornameata modo^ facclorum & monflra malorum ; 



m 



240 XXX. 

Gothorum 
Ornameotft 

fugieoda. 



/. 
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Which fprang to birth, what time, thro* luft of fway^ 
Imperial Latium bad the world obey : 33a 

Fierce from the north the headlong Demons flew, 
The wreaths of Science wither d at their view, 
Plagues were their harbingers j and Waraccurft, 
And Luxury of every fiend the worft ; 
Then did each Mufe behold her triumphs fade, 335- 
Then penfive Painting droop'd the languifli'd head 5' 
And forrowing Sculpture, while the ruthlefs flame 
Involved each trophy of her fitter's fame^ 
Fled to fepulchral. cells her own to fave. 
And lurk'd a patient inmate of the grave. 340 
Meanwhile beneatb the frown of angry Heaven,. 
Unworthy ev'ry booa its fmile had given^ 



Quels ubi beUa,. famcm,, & pcftcm, difcordia, luxus,, 

£t Romanorum res grandior intulit orbi^ 

Ingenue periere artes^. perierc fuperbae 

Artificum moles ; fua tunc miracula vidit 24^ 

Jgnibus abfumi Pldtura^ latere coa€ta 

Fornicibus, fortem & rcliquam confidere cryptis 5 

Marmoribufquc diu Sculptura jacere fcpultis.. 

r 

Impcrium interea^ fcelerum gravitate fatifcens. 



[ 29 ] 

Involv'd in Error's cloud, and fcorn'd of light 
The guilty Empire funk. Then horrid Night, 
And Dullnefs drear their murky vigil* kept) 345 
In lavage gloom the impious Ages ilept, 
Till Genius, ftarting- from his rugged bed, 
Full late awoke the ceafeiefs tear to flied 
For perifli*d Art ; for thoie celeftial Hues, 
Which Zeuxis, aided, by the Attic Mufe, 350 



Gave to the wond'ring Eye: She bad his name, tteAW paTt^ 

of PaintiDg, 

With thine,. ApellesI: gild: the lifts of Fame, 
With thine to. Coloring's brighteft; glories foar^ 
The Gods applaud him, and the World adore. 



Horrida nox totum invafit^ donoque fuperni 250 

Luminis indignum, errorum caligine merfit> 

Impiaqpe ignaris dam Davit J&cla teneBris^. 

Undc coloratum* Graiis hue ufque inagij(lri& 

Nil fuperefl tantorum homloum^ quod mente modoque 

Noftrates juvctr artificcs> dooeatque laborem ;- 255 

J^Tqc qui Chromaticea nobis^. hoctempore, partes Chroma- 

Tictsteiti»^ 

Reftituat, quales Zeuxis tradayerat olim, PawPiaarx. 

Hujus qpando magi velut arte aquavit Apellem* 
PiiStorum archigraphuro, mcruitquc coloribus altam 
Nominis a^terni famam^ toto orbe fonantem. 260 

P3 
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Alas ! how loft thofe magic mixtures all ! 355 
No hues of his now animate the wall ; 
How then fhall modern Art thofe hues apply. 
How give Dcfigti its finiih'd dignity? 
Return fair Coloring ! all thy lures prepare, 
Each fafe deception, every honeft fnare, 36a 

Which brings new lovers to thy fiiler^s train, 
Skilful at once to charm, and to retain ; 
Come faithful Siren ! chad feducer ! fay. 
What laWs control thee, and what powers obey. 

Know firft that Light difplays and (hade deftroys 
Refulgent Nature's variegated dyes. 

Thus bodies near the light diftindly (hine 
With rays dired:, and as it fades decline. 



I ■ I I M^Mi*— — *— ^*— rfi— — iX—^P1W^— MM<»*M^ 



Haec quidetn ut in tabuUs fallat^ fed grata venaftas^ 
£t complementum graphidos^ nairabile vifu^ 
Pulchra vocabatur^ fed fubdola^ lena fororis : 
Non tamen hoc leoociiuum^ facafque, doiufque 
Dedecori fait oiKpanii ; illi led iemper honoris • ^165 

Laudibus & meritls; banc ergo noiTe juvabit. 

Lux variufm^. vivucaque dabit, nullum umbra^ colorem* 
Quo magis adverfum eft corpus^ lacique propinquum^ 
Clarius eft lumen ; nam debilitatur eundo^ 



C 31 3 

Thiis to the -eye x^os'd with Arong^ light 
Thejr meet its orb, for difb.nce xlims the fi^t. 3 70 
Learij hence to paiat die parts that meet die view xxxr. 

*^ i^ The Coodua 

•• /•!•/* /*i4!i* J 11 ^* ^^^ Tints 

In Iphenc lorms. 01 br^t, and equal hue ; of tight and 

* ox Shadow. 

While irom the iight xeqeding or the Eye 

The inking outlines take a fainter dye* 

Loft and coi^s'd pr-dgreifivdy they j^e, $7x5 

Not fall precipitate from lij^t to ifiiiadje. 

This NatAirJs -dii^ates, and this T^e p<qrfues. 

Studious in gradual gloocn her l^ts toio^ 

Tike «3rkfu« Ai^hdle with ibft'tung tints to fill 

As if oae i&p^ head cmpl<^'dher UL ^3^0 

Thu&if hold Fancy plan ^etne ^ro^ defigB) 

Where nuay wiows gooups divide ^or jiain, 



I ' » I 



Quo magis eft corpus diredtumV. oculifquc propinquuni: 

• • • « ■ 



1 ■ * . 

Confpicitur melius ; nam vifus heLefcit euridol 

Ergo in corporibus, quae vifa adverfa^ rotundis,! 

Integra funt^ extrema abfcedant perdita fignis 

Confufis, non praeciplti labentur in umbram 

Clara gradu, nee adumbrata in clara alta repente 

« 
Prorumpant; fed erit fenfim hinc atque indc meatus 

Lucis & umbrarum j capitilque unius ad inftar, 

Totum opus, ex multis quamquam fit partibus, unus 
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XXXh 

ToioruiD Lu' 
iDinum & Um- 
brarum ratio* 
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(Tho* fure from more than three confufion fprings) 
One globe of light and jfhade o'er all flie flings ; 
Yet ikill'd the feparate mafles to difpoie, 385 

Where'er, in front, the fuller radiance glows, 
Behind, a calm Tepofing gloom &e fpreads, 
Relieving {hades with light, and light with ihadei. 
An4 ^ the cent3*e of fome convex glafs 



Draws to a point 'the congregated mafs 390 

Of dazzling rays, that, more than nature bright, 
Refled each image in an orb of light. 
While from ithat point the fcatter'd beams retire* 
Sink to the verge and there in fhade expire ; 



Luminis .umbranimque globus tantiunmodo fiet, 

Slve duas, vel tres ad fummum, ubi gran^ius eflet 289 

Divifum pegtna In partes flatione remotas. 

Sintque ita difcreti inter fs, ratione colorum^ 

Luminis^ umbrarumque, antrorfum ut corpora clara 

<)bfcura umbrarum requies fpeiflanda relinquat; • 

Claroque exiliant umbrata atque aipera campo. .2S5 

Ac veluti in ipeculis convexis^ eminet ante 

Afpcrior rcipsa vigor, & vis auftjt colorum 

Partibus adverfis ; magb & fuga rupta retrorfum 

Jllorum eft (ut yifa minus vergentibus oris) 



[ 33 ] 

So ftrongly near, ,fo foftly diftant throw 395 

On all tky rounded groups the circjing glow. 
As is the Sculptor's fuch the Painter's aim. 
Their labor diiferent, but their end the fame; 
What from the marble the rude chiffel breaks 
The fofter pencil from the canvas takes, 400 

And, fkiil'd remoter diftances to keep, 
Surrounds the outline pale in fhadows deep : 
While on the front the fparkling luftre plays. 
And meets the eye in full rrieridian blaze. 
True Coloring thus in plaftic power excells, 405 
Fair to the vifual point her forms fhe fwells. 



Corporibus dabimus formas hoc more rotundas. 2g% 

Mente modoque igituT plaftes, & pidlor, eodem 
Difpofitutn tradtabit opus ; quae fculptor in orbem 
Atterit, haec rupto procul abfcedehte colore 
Aflcquitur pidlor, fugientiaque ilia retrorfum 
Jam iignata minus confufa coloribus aufert : 295 

Anteriora qiiidem diredle adverfa, colore 
Integra vivaci, fummo cum lumine & umbra 
Antrorfum diftinila rcfert, velut afpera vifu j 
Sicque fuper planum inducit leucoma colores, 

E 
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And lifts tfiem from their flat aeral groim^ 
Warm as the life, and as the ftatue round. 
Dei* and ^^ filvcr clouds in aether's blue domain, 

opake Bodies 

*"J «""""- Or the clear mirrot or the watry plain 4*0 

If chance fome folid fubflance claim a place. 
Firm and opaque amid the lucid fJKibe, >- 

Rough let it fwell and boldly meet the lfi;^t, 
Mark'd with peculiar flrength of fhade and light ; 
There blend eacfh earthy tint of heavieft fort, 415 
At once to give confiflehce and fupport, 

• • > 

While the bright wave, foft cIoikI, or aztirc flcjr. 
Light and pellucid from that fubftance flj. 



Hos velut ex ipsS natura imniotu^ modern ^Oo 

Intuitu circum ftatuas daret inde rotundas* 
xxn. Denfa figurarum folidis quae corpora formis 

Corpora denfa -^ 

& opaca camSubdita funt ta6lu, non tranflucent, fed opaca . 

iraniluccnti- * 

'• In tranflucendi fpatio ut fupcr aera, nubcs, 

Limpida ftagna undarum, & inania csetera dcbent oar 

Afperiora illis prope circumftantibus cfle i 

Ut diftindla magis firmo cum lumine & umbra^ * 

Et gravioribus ut fudenta coloribus, inter 

^erias fpccies fubfiftant fcmpcr opaca : 

Scd contra, procul abfcedant perlucida, dcnfis 310 

Corporibus leviora ; uti nubes, acr, & undse. 
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Perpiit not two confp^cuous lights to iliine 
With rival radiance in the fame defign ; 
But yield to one alone the power to blaze 
And fpread th' extenfive vigpr of its ray^, 
There where the nobleft figures are 4ifplay'd; 
Thence gild the diftant parts and lefleniijg fade r 
As fade the fee^m? which Phoebus from th^ Eaft 
Flings vivid forth to light the diftant Weft, 436 
<xradudi thoie vivid bqams forget to fliin^, 
So gradual let thy piftur'd %hts decline. 



xxxnr. 

There mult 

not be two 

4. 2 O ^^^ Lights in 



the Pi^are, 



Non poterunt diverfa locis duo lumina eldem 
Iti tabuU paria admitti* aut apqualia pingi : 
Majus at in mediam lumen cadet ufque tabellara 
Latius infufum^ prin^is qua fumma figuris 
Hes agitur^ circumque oras minuetur eundo : 
Utque in progreflu jubar attenuatur'ab ortu 
^SoliSy ad occafum paulatlm, & ceifat eundo ^ 
Sac tabulis luoien, tota in compage colorum^ 
Primo \ foDte, minus feflfim declinat eundo« 

£ 2 



xxxm. 

Non duo 
CgcIo Lamint 
in TabuUn. 
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The fculptur'd forms which fomc prouJ Circus: 

^ace, 
In Parian Marble or Corinthian Brafs, 43a 

Illumin d thus, give to the gazing eye, 

/ 

Th' expremve head in radiant Majefty, 

While to each lower limb the fainter ray 

Lends^ only light to mark, but not diJplay :- 

So let thy pencil fling its beams around, 435" 

Nor e'er with darker fhades their force confound, 

* ' ' * 

For fhades too dark diflever*d fhapes will give,. 

And fink the parts their foftnefs would relieve ; 

Then only well reliev'd, when like a veil 

Round the full lights the wandring fhadows fteal ; 

Then only juflly fpread, when to the iigRt 441 

A breadth of fhade purfues a breadth of light. 



«P4MMM«iMili«BMl*Hii«BiH«pWmaM«OTBB«pv 
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Majus ut in ftatuis, pcrcompita ftantibus urbis. 

Lumen habent partes fuperae, minus infcriores; . 

Idem erit in tabulis;^ majorque nee umbra, vel attft 

Membra figurarum intrabit color, atque fecabit: 

Corpora fed circum umbra cavis latitabit oberrans; 3-25^ 

Atque ita qua:retur lux opportuna figuris, 

Ut late infufum lumen lata umbra fequatur,. 



, » 
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This charm to give, great Titian wifely macfe 
The clufter'd grapes his rule of light arid fhadc. 

White, when it fhines with unftain'd luftre clear, xxxiv. 

' ^ Of VVhiteaod 

^ Black 

May bear an obje<ft back or bring it neari- 446 
Aided by black it to the front afpiresy, 
That aid withdrawn it diftantly retires ;- 
But Black unmixti o£ darkefl midnight Imc, 
Still calls each objedl nearer to the view, 450 

Whatever we fpy tliro' color'd light or air,, xxxv. 

A ftain congenial on their iurface bear, 
While neighbT'ing forms by joint refle<3:ion give. 
And mutual take the dyes that they receive*- 



Unde, nee ir^merko, fertur Titian us ubiquc 
Lucis & umbrarum normam appcllaflc racemum. 

Purum album eflc poteft propiufqae magifque remotum : xxxiv. 

_ . , ^ Album &NiV 

Cum nigro antevcmt propius ; lugit abfque, remotum; jJisruQj. 
Purum autem nigrum- antrorfum venit ufque propinquum. 

Lux fucatafuo tingit mifcetque colore 
Corpora, ficque fuo, per quern lux funditur,. aer,. 

Corpora junda fimul, circumfufofque colores 335 ^xxv 

Excipiunt, propriumque aliis radiofa refledunt^ fe^fUo?" '^ 
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xxxvr. ^^^ where on bodi alike one equal light 

Tie Uoioo «f 

coioon. Di^iive fpreads, the blending tints unite. 



455 



For breaking Colors thus (the antient |^raie 
Bjr Artifh us'd) f^dr Venice claims our praife ; 
She, cautious to tranlgrefs {b fage a rule, 
Confined to ibbereft tints her learned (chool, 460 
For tho' 5Q1C lov*d by varied mode to join 
Tumultuous crowds in one immenfe defign, 
Yet there we ne'er condemn fiich hoftile hues 
As cut the parts <x glaringly confuiTe ; 



In tinfel trim no foppifli form is dreft. 
Still flows in graceful unity the vefl. 



465 



XXXVI. Pluribus in folidis liquid^ Tub luce propiDquis, 

ViiioColornm. 

' Participee, mixtoTque fimul decet cfTe colores. 
Hanc normam Vcneti piiftores rit^ (equuti, 
(Quae fuit antiquis corruptio difta coiorum) ^4fi 

Cum plures opere in magno pofu^e figuras* 
N^ conjundla ilmul variorum inimica coiorum 
Congeries formam implicitam, & coacifa minutis 
Membra daret pannis* totam unamquamque figunlm 
AfHni, aut uno tantttm veftire colore, 345 
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And o'er that veft a kindred mantle Tpreads, 

Unvaried but by power of lights and fliades, 
Which mildly mixing, ev'ry focial dye 

4 

Unites the whole in lovelieft harmony. ^ 470 

When fmall the Tpace, or pure the ambient air, xxxvii. 

. Of the iDter- 

Each form is ken in bright precifion clear ; pofiuonofAi* 

But if thick clouds that purity deface, 

If far extend that intervening fpace, . 

There all confus'd the objecJls faintlj rife, 475 

As if prepatM to vanifh fronx our eyes. 

Give then each foremoft part a touch fo bright, t^ rS^ 
That, o'er the f eft, its domineering light 



Sunt foliti ; variando tonis tunicamque, togamque, 
Carbafeofque iinus, vel amicum in lumine & unxbra 
Contiguis circum rebus fociando colorero* 

Qua mwus efl fpacii aerei, aut qui purior aer, 
Cunda magis difiin£fca paten t, ipeciefque reiervant : 350 
Quaque magis denfus nebulis, aut pluritnus aer 
Amplum inter fuerit fpatium porredu^s^ in auras 
Confundet rerum fpeciee, &: perdet inaae^. . 

Anteriora magis Temper finita^ remotis 
Inccrtis dominentur 6c abfccdentibus, idquc 355 



Aef laierpo- 



xxxviir. 

DKtantiarum 
Relatio. 
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May much prevail ; yet relative in all 
Let greater parts advance before the fmall. 480 
of^Sw* Minuter forms, when diftantly we trace, 

which 8irc di* 

<*»«=«*• Are mingled all in one compared mafs ; 

Such the light leaves that clothe remoter woods. 
And fuch the waves on wide extended floods. 

Of (Jorigoous Let each contiguous part be firm allied, 485 

and feparated i /• i /- " i • • i 

Bodies. jvjor labour lefs the feparate to divide ; 
Yet fo divide that to th' approving eye 



They both at fmall and pleafing diftance lie. 



XLI. 



coiort TCry Forbid two hoftile Colours clofe to meet, 

oppofite to •* 

eadi.otber ne- - . . , •in • " i • • r 

ver to be join- And wm With middle tmts their union iweet, 490 

CO* 



t 



^ m ' --. ■ , , , , , ,-y 



More relative, ut tnajora minoribus extent. 
XXXIX. Cun<fla minuta pracul jnaflam denfantur in unanft ; 

Corpora pro- * 

cu I antia. y^ i^Xiz, arboribus fyLvarum, & in a^quore fludtus. 
XL. Contigua inter fe coeant, fed diffita diftent, 

Contigua & ° ^ 

T>m^. Diftabuntque tamen'^grato, & difcrimine parvo. ^^ 

XLI. Extrema extremis contraria iuneere noli : 

Contrana ex- •' ^ 

uema ti^«»«-Sed medio fint ufque gradu fociata coloris^ 
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Yet varying all thy tones, let fome afpirc 

Fiercely in front, fome tenderly retire. 

Vain is the hope by coloring to difplay 

The bright effulgence of the noontide -ray, 

Or paint the fuU-orb'd Ruler of the ikies 495 

With pencils .dipt in dull terreftrial dyes ; 

But when mild Evening fheds her golden light ; 

When Morn appears array *d in modeft white ; 

When foft fuffufion of the vernal fhower 499 

Dims the pale fun^ or, at the thund'ring hour, 

When, wrapt in crimfbn clouds, he hides his head, 

Then catch the glow and on the canvas fpread. 



XLII, 
Diverfity cf 
Tints and Co- 
louts. 

XLin. 
The Choice «f 
Light. 



Corporum erit Tonus atque color variatus ubique ; 
Quaerac amicitiam retro ; ferus emicet ante. 

Supremum in tabulis lumen captare diei« 
Infanus labor artificum ; cum at(ingere tantum 
Non pigmenta queant : auream fed vefpere lucem^ 
Seu modicum mane albentem ; five setheris adam 
Poft hyemem nimbis transfufo fole caducam ; 
Scu nebulis fultam accipicnt, tonitruque rubentem* 

F 



XLir. 

Tonus ScColer 
varii. 



365 XLTIT, 
Luminis dc- 

leflus. 



37* 



I 42 1 
xuv. Bodies ofpoIHliM or tranfparent tone. 

Of certain 

ring"?o Se" Of metal, chryftal, iv'rj, wood, or (tone ; 

praAical Part. 

And all whofe rough unequal parts are rear d, 505 
The fliaggy fleece, thick, fur, or briftly beard ; 
The liquid too ;. the iadly melting eye,. 
The well-comb'd locks that wave with gloflydye;, 
Plumage and filks^ a floating form that take. 
Fair Nature*^$ mirror the extended lake,, 510 

With what immers'd thro' its calm medium fhines 
By reflex Hght, or to its furface joins t 
Thefe flrft with thin and even fluides portray,. 
Then, on their flatnefs, fliike th* enlivening ray, 
Bright and diflin(St, and lafl: with ftridt review, 515 
Refliore to every form its outline true. 



% m ^ ^1 ■ 11 ■<>»■ ■■ ■■ ■ ^ — , ■ . I 



^ XLiv. Laevia que lucent, vcluti cryftalla, metalla. 

Quedam area ^ . -^ . ' 

Ligna, ofla, & lapides ; villofa, ut vellera, pelles. 
Barbs, aqucique oculi, crines, holoferica, plumae; 
Et liquida, ut ftagnans aqua, reflexaeque Tub undis 
CorporcsB fpecies, & aquis contermina cunfta, nyq 

Subtcr ad extremum liquide fint pida, fuperque 
Luminibus pcrcufTa fuis, fignifque repoftis. 
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By mellowing ikill thy Ground at diftance caft, ^he'Sdid ot 
Free as the Air, an4 tranlient as its blaft ; 
There all thy liquid Colors fweetly blend, 
There all the treafurps of thy Palette fpend, 520 
And ev'ry form retiring to that ground 
Of hue congenial to itfelf compound. 

The hand that oolors well, muft colw bright ; ^^ S^vi .v 
Hope not that praife to ^ain by fickly white ; - 
But amply heap ia front each fpiendid dye, C2 c xLvir. 

* ^ . ^ ^ / J J 0/ Shadows. 

Then thin and light withdraw them firom the eye^ 
Mix'd with that fimple unity of fliadc. 
As all were from one fingle palette fprcad. 



city of Colors 



XLVm. 
The Piaure 
to be of one 
Piece. 



^•i 
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Area, vd campus tabulae vagus dto, levifque 
Abfcedat latus, liquidbque bene un^us amicis 
Totft ex mde cok>ribtw, una fire patcM ; 3S0 

Quaeque cadunt retro in campum, confinia campo. 

Vividus eflo color, nimio non pallidas albo; 
Adverfifque locis ingcftus plurimus, ardens : 
Sed levit^r parc^que datus vergehtibus oris, 

Cunfta labore fimul coeant, velut umbra in eadcm^ 385 

Tota fiet tabula ex una depidlapatclli. 



XLV. 
Caoipus Tt* 
bulac. 



XLVT. 

Color vividcn 
r)on tamen 
pallidus. 
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XLVIf. 

Umbra. 

XLVIIL 
Ex una Patelk 
fit Tabula. 



' The 
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xLix. Much will the Mirror tcach^ or Evening gray^ 



GlafsthePain- , >/• i/* i •i«i 

ter's beiiwa- When o er lome ample ipace her twilight ray 53(5 
Obfcurely gleams j hence Art fhall heft perceive 
On diflant parts what fainter hues to give. 

A haifFigure Whatc'cr the Form which our firft glance corn- 
er a whole one 
before other*. manClS, 

Whether in front or in profile he ftandsy 
Whether he rule the group, or fingly reign, 535 

fhine at diilance on fbme ample plain,. 
On that high-finifh'd Form let Paint beftow 
Her midnight {hadow, her meridian glow, 
Lf. The Portrait claims from imitative art 

A Portrait 

Refemblance clofe in each minuter part, 540- 

And this to give, the ready hand and eye 
With playful flcilt the kindred' features ply ; 

XLIX. Malta ex naturi fpcculum prsclara docebit ; 

Speculum Pic- * *• 

Her.™ ' Quajque procul £ero fpatiis fpeftantur in amplis. 
. h' Dimidia effigies, quae fola, vcl Integra plures 

Sra"a»« r,: Ante alias pofita ad lucem, ftat proxima vifu,, . 39.0 

Et latis fpcdtanda locis, oculifquc remota,. 
Luminis umbrarumquc gradu fit pufta fupremo^ 

« 

i^i. Partibus in minimis imitatio jufta juvabit 

EfTigics. ■' ^ 

Effigicm, altcrnas referendo tempore codem 
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From part to part alternately convejr 

The harmonizing gloom, the darting ray 

With tones fo juft, in fuch gradation thrown, 545 

Adopting Nature owns the work her own. 

Say, is the piece thy Hand prepares to trace 

Ordain'd. for nearer fight,- or narrow fpace ? 

Paint it of fbft and amicable hue i. 

But, if predeftin'd to remoter view, 550 

Thy ftrong unequal varied colors blend ;. 

And ample fpace to ample figures lend 

* 

Where to broad lights the circumambient fhade 
In liquid play by labor juft is laid i^ 



LH. 
The Place of 
the Piflore.. 



LIII. 
Laige Lights; 



■■•- 



Coniimiles partes, cum luminis atque colons 
Compoiitis, jufliique tonis; tunc parta labore 
Sifacili & vegeto micat ardens, viva videtur. 

Vifa loco anguilo tener^ pingantur,. amico 
Jundla colore, graduque ; procul qusr pida, fcroci 
Sint& insequali variata colore, tonoque. 
Grandia figna volunt fpatia ampla, ferofque colores. 
Lumina lata, undas fimul undique copulet umbras 



39^5 



LIT. 
Locus Tabtk- 
Ix, 



400 



Lin. 

Lumina Jat»< 
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Liv. Alike with livelicft touch the Forms portray, c c «j 

TbeQajDUty ^ ^ ^-'"' 

Shad!? to be Where the dim window half excludes the day ; 

adapted to the 

pifluref ** But, when expos'd in fuller light or air, 

A brown and fober caft the group may bear. 

• ^^' A ^^y ^^^^y ^'^ ^^ elegance and grace, 
able in Punt- Each vawniug hollow, each divided fpace; c6e 

ing to be a- •' " * 

Whatever is trite, minute, abrupt, or dry, 
Where light meets (hade in flat equality ; 
Each theme fantaftic, filthy, vile, or vain. 
That gives the Soul difguft, or fenfes pain ; 
Monfters of barbarous birth, Chimaeras drear, 5 65 
That pall with ugUnefs, or awe with fear, 



Liv. Extrctnus labor. In tabulas dcmifia fencftris 

Quaotttas Lu- 

""uoribu^Ltt^^ fuerit lux pftTTa, color clariflimus cfto: 

. * Vividus at .contra, obfcurufquc, in lumine aperto, 405 

Lv. Quae vacuis divifa cavis, vitarc memento ; 

Errores & Vi- 
na PiftursB. Xrita, minutaj fimul quae non ftipata dehifcun^ / 

Barbara, cruda oculis, rugis fucata colorum; 

Luminis umbrarumquc tonis jcqualia cundla^ 

FcEda, cruenta, cruces, obfcoena, ingrata, chimeras, 41^ 

Soi didaque & milera, &c vel acuta, vel afpcra taftu ; 

<JuxEque dabuat formae^ temere congefta, ruLnam, 
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And all that chaos of fharp broken parts, 
Where reigns Confufion, or whence Difcord flarts; 

Yet hear me, Youths ! while zealous ye forfakeTT,e^yj;;j^ 

^ tial Part of* 

Detected faults, this friendly caution take, ^yQ^^atet. 
Shun aU excefs ; and with true Wifdom deern^ 
That Vice alike refides in each extreme* 

Know, if fwpFeme Perfe<!ition be your aim,. 
If claffic Praife your pencils hope to claim. 
Your noble outlines muft be chaffe^ yet free, 575 
Conneded all with ftudied Harmony ; 
Few in their parts, yet thofe diftinQ: and great; 
Your Coloring boldly Arong, yet foftly fweet,. 



Lvn. 

The idea of 9 
beautiful Pic* 
tare. 



Implicitas aliis confundent mixtaquc partes; 

Dumque fugis vitiofa, cave in contraria labi 
Damna mali > vitium extremis nam fempcr inhxvct^ 415 

Pulchra gradu fummo, graphidos ftabilita vetuft« 
Nobilibus fignis^ funt grandia, diilit9> pura^ 
Tcrfa, velut minime confufa^ laborc ligata^ 
Partibus ex magnis paucifque efHfta^ colorum* 
Corporibus diilinda fcris, fed fcmper amicis* 420H 



LVI. 
Prudentia iir 
Pidlore. 



LVII. 

Elegantium- 
idsea Tabui 
larum* 
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Lvm. Know he that well begins has half achiev*d 

Advice to a 

youog Pain««jj.^ dcftin d work. Yct latc fliall be retriev d 58* 
That time mifpent, that labour worfe than loft, 
The young difciple, to his deareft coft, 
Gives to a dull preceptor*s tame defigns : 
His tawdry colws, his erroneous lines 
Will to the foul that poifcni rank convey, 585 
Which life's beft length fliall fail to purge away. 

Yet let not your untutor'd childhood ftrive 
Of Nature's living charms the fketch to give, 
TiU fldll'd her ^feparate features to deUgja. 
You know each mufcle's fitp, and how they join. 



-i^- 



LViH. ^^^ bene caeplt^ uti fadi jam fcrtur habere 
' Dimidiutn ; Pidburam ita nil fub limine primo 
IngredienSy puer pffendit damnofius arti, 
Quam varia errorum genera^ ignorante magiftro^ 
Ex pravis libare Typis, mentemque veneno 42 c 

Inficere^ in toto quod non abftergitur aevo^ 

Nee graphidos rudis artis adhuc cit6 qualiacunque 
Corpora viva fuper fludium meditabitur^ ante 
Illorum qustm iymmetriam^ intornodia^ formam 



ai^ — „. ■ ^ 
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..Thefe while beneath fome Mailer's eye you trace, 

Vers'd in the lore of fymmetry and grace. 

Boldly proceed, his precepts {hall impart 

Each fweet deception of the pleafing art ; 

Still more than precept fliall his praAice teach, 595 

And add what felf-refled:ion ne'er can reach. 

Oft when alone the lludious hour employ lix. 

*■ ' An mutt be 

On what may aid your art, and what deftroy : ule p7il«er. 
Diverfity of parts is fure to pleafe, ' lx, 

Diverfity and 

If all the various j^rts unite with eafe; 6ooJhSfing."* 

As Airely charms that voluntary ftyle, 

WJiich carelefs plays and feems to mock at toil: 

For labored lines with cold exaAnefs tire, 

'Tis Freedom only gives the force and fire 



Noverit, infpcftis, dodio evolvente magiftro, 430 

Arcbetypisy dulcefque doles praefenferit artis. 

Plufque manu ante oculos quam voce docebitur ufus. ^ 

Q. • ^ r An debet fcr- 

uaerc artem quaecunquejuvant; fuge quaeque repugnant, vire PiVfiori, 

non Pi^or 

Corpora diverfae naturae juniSla placebunt; Ani. 

LX. 

Sic ea quae facili contempta labore vidcntur : ^^rOcuios recrc- 

^^^ ant diverfitas 

iEthercus quippe ignis ineft & fpiritus illis j jj'^^t 'i^[ 

ciatini Ars di« 



[ 5° J 
EtHereal, fhe, with Alchymjr divine, 6<35J 

Brightens each touch, ennobles ev*ry line ; 
Yet Pains and Pradice only can beftow 
This facile power of hand, whofe liberal Bow 
With grateful fraud its own exertions veils t 
He beft employs his Art who beft conceals. 6ia 
txi.. , This to obtain, let Tafte with Tudgment ioin^ct 

The Oii^al ' J O J 

wlad.S^theThe fiiture whole iaflx upon thy mind,, 



Copy oa the 
Gioik 



Be there each line in truth ideal drawn,, 

« 

Or e'er a coloia' on the canvafs dawn ; 

Then as the work proceeds, that work fubmit 

To fight inftindHve, not to doubting wit ; 6i6 

Thc^co"m fs'^^^ ^y^ ^^^^ obvious Crror fwift defcries^ 
*y«»- Hold then the compafs only in the eyesv 



Mente diir verfata, manu celcranda repentL 
Arfque laborque operk grata He fraude latebit :• 
Maxima deinde erit ars» nihil artis^ ineile viderk 
LXL ^^^ prius induca^ tabula pigmenta colorum^ 44^^ 

Archetypus io , 

nieate, Apo- Expend quam figna typi ftabilita nitefcant,, 

graphus in ^ 

*^*' Et menti praefens operis fit pegma futuri* 

Lxii. Praevaleat fcnfus rationi, quae officit arti 

Circinus in , , •• . 

ocniis, Confpicux ; mque oculis tantummodo circinus eftow 
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Give to the didates of the Learned refpefl:, 

Nor proudly 4intaught fentiments rejedl;, 

"Severe to (elf alone ; for felf is blind, 

And deems each merit in its offspring join'd : 

Such fond delufion time can beft remove, 

Concealing for a while the child we love ^ 

By abfence tlien the Eye impartial grown 635 

Will, tho' no friend affift, each error own ; 

But thefe Aibdued, let thy determined mind 

Veer not with ev'ry critic's Veering wind^ 

Or e'er (ubmit thy Genius to the rules 

Of prating fops J or felf-impor tan t fools ; 639 



Lxm. 

Pride an Eiie.« 
^ my to good 
O2OP^ti0s. 



Utere dodorum momtis, nee fper ne faperbus 
Difcere^ quse de te fuerit iententia vulgi : 
Eft cascus nam quifqae fuis in rebus^ 5c expers 
Judicii, prolemque fuam miratur amatque. 
Aft ubi coniilium deerit fapientis amtci. 
Id tempus dabity atque mora intermifTa iabori. 
Non facilis tamen ad nutas, & inania vulgi 
Dida^ levis mutabis opus^ geniumque relinques ; 

G 2 



44.5 Lxm. 

^^^Sujjerbia Pfc- 
tori nocet pin* 
.jiixnun. 



45* 



^ 
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Enough if from the learn*d applaufe be won r 
Who doat on random praifes, merit none. 
KaowYVeif ^7 Natufc's fympathetic Power, we fee,. 
As is the Parent, fuch the Progeny r 
Ev'n Artifts, bound by her inftind^ive law, 63 5^ 
In all their works their own refemblance draw : 
Learn then " to know thyfelf,'* that precept fage- 
Shall heft allay luxuriant Fancy's rage. 
Shall point how far indulgent Genius deigns 
To aid her flight, and to what point reflrains. 640 
But as the blufhing Fruits, the breathing Flowers^ 
Adorning Flora's and* Pomona's bowers, 
When forcing fires command their buds to fwell, 
Refufe their dulcet tafte, their balmy fmell ; 



Nam qui parte fua fperat bene poQh mcreri, 
Multivaga de plebe,. nocet.fibi, ncc placet ulli. 
Lxiy. Cumque operc in proprio foleat fe pingere piftor, 455 

Nofce teipfaro 

(Prolem adeo fibi fcrre parem natura fuevit) 

j^roderit imprimis pidori ypcidi aeccvlowr: 

Vt data quae geoio colat, abflineatque negatisi.. 

Fruftibus utquc fuus nunquam efl fapor, atque venuflas 

Floribus, infueto in fundo, praecoce fub anni 460^ 

Tempore, quos cultus violentus & ignis adegit: 



[ 53 1 
So LaborV vain extortion ne'er achieves 645 

' That grace fiipreme which willing Genius ^ves. - 
Thus tho' to pains and pfaAice riiuch we owe, PerpSiy 

. praAlce, and 

Tho' thence each line obtains its caly flow, <**' 'f''y *••** 

/ ' you haTc con- 

ceiTcda 

.Yet let thofe pains, that pradice ne^er. be join'dV 
To blunt the native vigor of the niind. 650 

When fhines^ the Morn, when in recruited cburfe^,^^^^^;^ 
The fpirits flow, devote their adlive force ^^^ ^^'^^J^- 

Toi every nicer part of thy defign. 
But pals no idle day. without a line : Eve^f pay do 

Ibmething. 

And waiidering oft the crouded ftreets alonsc; 6cc lxvih. 
The native geftures of the palling throng nat^ftai^ 

Attentive mark, f®r marry a: cafiiaT gi^acc^^ . 
Th' exprefli ve lines 'of each inipaiHon d face 

Sic nunquam,. nimio qnx funt extorta labore^. 
Et pi6ta invito gcnio, nunquam ilia placebunt. 

• • • • • 

Vera fuper meditandb, manus labor improbus adilt ; ^ ^^V- 

*^ . . * ' . Quod in«ntc 

Nec taoicn obtimdat genium, mcntifque vigorem. 465 Manu^'com- 

proba. 

Optima noftrorum pars matutFna dierum, ^ ^xvi. 

'■• * Matutinum 

Ditficili hanc Tgitur potiorem impehde labori, ' boTfptlm!' 

LXVll." 

Nulla dies abeat, quin linea ducla fuperfit : singulis Die- 

-^ ^ bus all quid fa* 

Pcrque vias, vultus hominum, motufque notabis ^Txvi'ii. 

AfFedlus iooW 

Libcrtatc fua proprios, pofi'tafque figuras 470 ^Y*" * °*^"* 
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That bears its joys or ibrrows undi{guis*d. 

May by obiervant Taftc be diere furpriz'd. 66» 

Thus, true to Art, and zealous to excel 

I Ponder on Nature's powers, and weigh than well; 

Explore ihro* earth and hearen, thro* lea and ikiesy 



The accidental graces as they rife; 
^^ncj^ And while each present form the Fancy warms, 665 
Swift on thy tablets fix its fleeting charms. 

To Temperance all our livelieft Powers we owe. 
She bids the Judgment wake, the Fancy flow ; 
For her the Artift fliuns the fuming feaft. 
The Midnight roar, the Bacchanalian gueft, 670 
. And leeks thole Ibfter opiates of the Ibul, 
The fociai circle, the diluted bowl 3 



Ex {cfe faciles« ut Inoifafenratus, halbebis. 

Non^fat*pu-^°* quodcumque mari, tecrls, & in acre pulchrum 
Contigerit, chartis propera mandare paratis> 
Dum praeiens 4inimo (pedes tibi fervet hianti. 

t 

^ Non epulis ninm indulget Pidura^ meroque 4^5 

Parcit : Amicorum .nifi cum fermone benigno 
JSxhauftam reparet meiUcm xecreata; fed inde 



tfHMlAZL. 
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Cfown'd with the Freedom of a fingle lifcv 
He flies domeftic din, litigious ftrife ; 
Abhors the noify haunts of buftling trade, 675 
And fleals ferene to fclitude and fhade ; 
There calmly featetJE in his village bower. 
He gives to noblef! themes the fludious hour. 
While Genius, Pcadice, Contempktiofi join 
To warm his foul with energy divine : 68a 

V 

For paltry gold let pining Mifers £gh. 
His Caul invokes a nobler Deity ; 
Smit with the glorious Avarice of Fame, 
He claims no lefs than an immortal name t 



t*mm 



-rw^^pn^-*^^ 



Litibus, & cum, in c«elibe libera vita^. 

SecefTus procul a turba, flrepituque remotos, 

Villarum^ rurifque beata filentia quaerit : 480 

Namque recQlIedio, toii mcombcnte Minerva^ 

Ingenio, rerum fpeciea prsefentior eart^t ; 

Commodiufqttc opens cotnpagem ampkdiitur omnem^ 

Infami tibi fion potior fit avara pecuU 
Cura, aurique fames, modjci quam forte beato, ^5 

Nominis stcmi, & laudx8 pruritus habends, 
Condignas pulcbrormn operam mercedis in «nim. 
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Hence on his Fancy juft Conception fhines, 685 
True Judgment guides his hand, true Tafte refines; 
Hence ceafelefs toil, devotion to his art, 
A docile temper, and a generous heart ; 
Docile, his fage Preceptor' to obcjr. 
Generous, his aid with gratitude to pay, 690 

Bleft with the bloom of youth, the nerves of health. 
And competence a better boon than wealtii. 

Great Bledings thefel yet will not thefe empower 
His Tints to charm at every labouring hour : 
All have their brilliant moments, when alone 695 
They paint as if fome ftar propitious flione. 
•Yet then, ev'n then, the hand but ill conveys 
The bolder grace that in the Fancy plays ; . 



Judicium^ docile ingenium, cor nobile^ fenfus 

Sublimes^ firmum corpus, florenfque juventa, 

Commoda res, labor, artis arpior^ doi^tufque magifter ; 490 

Et quamcumque voles occafioporrigat anfam, 

Ni genius quidani adfuerit, iydufque benignum, 

Dotibus his tantis, nee adhuc ars tanta paratur. 

Diflat ab ingenio long^ man us. Optima dodis - 



C 57 ] 
Hence, candid Critics, this fad Truth confeft, 

Accept what leaft is bad, and deem it beft j 700 

Lament the foul in Error's thraldom held. 

Compare Life's fpan with Art's extenfive field, 

Know that, ere perfe<9: Tafte matures the mind, 

Or perfeA pradice to that Tafte be join'd. 

Comes age, comes ficknefs, comes contra<9:ing pain, 

And chills the warmth of youth in every vein. 

Rife then, ye youths 1 while yet that warmth 

infpires. 
While yet nor years impair, nor labour tires, 
While health, while flrength are youris, while that 

mild ray. 
Which fhone aufpicious on your natal day, 710 



Cenfentur, quas prava minus ; latet omnibus error ; 495 
Vitaque tam longae brevior non fufficit arti. 
Definimus nam poffe fenes, cum fcire periti 
Incipimusy do(5tamque manum gravat segra fene(5tus ; 
Nee gelidis fervet juvenilis in artubus ardor. 

Quare agite> O juvenes, placido quos fydere natos 500 
Paciferas fludia alledant tranquilla Minervas 1 

H 
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Conctu<as you to Minerva's peaceful Quires. 

Sons of her choice, and fharers of her fire,. 
Rife at the call of Art i expand your breaft> 
Capacious to receive the mighty gueft, 
While, free from prejudice, . your adive eye- 
Prefer ves its firft unfuUied purity j 716 
While new to Beauty's ch^ms, your eager foul 
Drinks copious draughts of the delicious whole. 
And Memory on her foft, yet lading page,. 
Stamps the frefli image which fhall charm thro*^ 
age^ 720 
The^M Jbod When duly taught each Geometric rule, 
a young Pain- Approach with awful ftcp the Grecian fchool. 
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Quofque fuo fovet igne, iibique optavit alumno8 ! 
Eja agite, atque animis ingentem ingcntibus artciu* 
Exercete alacres^ dum flrenua corda juventus 
Viribus exftimulat vcgetis, paticnfque laborum eft ^^ 505 
Dum vacua crrorum, nulloquc imbuta fapore 
Pura nitet mens, & rerum fitibunda novarum, 
Praefentcs haurit fpecies, atque humida fer.vat ! 
OrdoSio- ^^ Geometrali prius arte parumper adulti 

Signa antiqua fuper Graiorum addifcite formam ; 510 
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The fculptur'd rdiques of her fkill furvey, 

Mufe on by night, and imitate by day ; 

No reft, no paufe till, all her graces known, 725 

A happy habit makes each grace your own. 

As years advance, to modern matters come, 
Gaze on their glories in majeftic Rome ; 
Admire the proud produdions of their fkill 
Which Venice, Parma, and Bologna fill ; .730 
And, rightly led by our preceptive lore. 
Their ftyle, their coloring, part by part, explore. 
See Raphael there his forms celeftial trace, 
Unrivall'd Sovereign of the realms of Grace. 



Nee mora, nee requies, ncx^qoe diuque laboriy 
Illorum menti atque modo, vos donee agendi 
Praxis ab afHduo faciles afTueverit ufu. 

m 

Mox> ubi judicium emends adoleverit annis^ 
Singula, quae celebrant. primae excmplaria claflis 515 

Romani, Veneti, Parmenfes, atque Bononi, 
Partibus in cun<flis pedetentim, atque ordine redo, 
Ut monitum fupra eft, vos expendiffe juvabit. 

Hos apud invenit Raphael miracula fummo 
Du£ta modo, Venerefque habuit quas nemo deinceps. 520 
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See Angelo, with energy divine, 735 

Seize on the fummit of corre<St defign. 
Learn how, at Julio's birth, the Mufes fmil'd. 
And in their myftic caverns nurs*d the child. 
How, by th'Aonian powers their fmile beftow*d. 
His pencil with poetic fervcM* glow*d ; 740 

When faintly verfe Apollo's charms convey'd, 
He oped the ihrine, and all the God difplay'd : 
His triumphs more than mortal pomp adorns. 
With more than mortal rage his Battle burns. 
His Heroes, happy Heirs of fav'ring fame, 745 
More from his art than from their adions claim. 
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Quidquid crat formae fcivit Bonarota potenter. 

Julius a pucro mufarum cdudtus in antris^ 
Aonias refcravit opes, graphicique poefi. 
Quae non vifa prius, fed tantiim audita poetis^ 
Ante oculos fpcdlanda dcdit facraria Phcebi; r2f 

Quaeque coronatis complevit bella triumphis 
Hcroum fortuna potens, cafufque decoros^ 
Nobilius re ipsi antiqua pinxiflc videtur. 
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Bright, beyond all the reft, Correggio flings 
His ample Lights, and round them gently brings 
The mingling fhade. In all his works we view 
Grandeur of ftyle, and ehaftity of hue. 750 

Yet higher ftill great Titian dar'd to foar. 
He reach' d the loftieft heights of coloring's power ; 
His friendly tints in happieft mixture flow^ 
His fliades and lights their juft gradations know, 
He knew thofe dear delufions of the art, 755 

That round, relieve, infpirit ev'ry part : 
Hence deem'd divine, the world his irierit own'd^ 
With riches loaded, and with honors crown'd- 
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Clarior ante alios Corregius extitit^ ampla 
Luce fuperfufa, circum cocuntibus umbris, 5y> 

Pingendique modo grandi, & tradtando colore 
Corpora. Amicitiamque, gradufque, dolofquc colorum, 
Compagemque ita difpofuit TitianuSj ut inde 
Divus fit didtus^ magnis et honoribus audtus^ 
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From all their charms combin'd, with happy 

toil, 

Did Annibal compofe his wond'rous ftyle : 760 

O'er the fair fraud fo clofe a veil is thrown, 

That every borrowed Grace becomes his own. 

LxxL^ If then to praife like theirs your fouls afpire, 

pcrfca Art. Catch from their works a portion of their fire ; 

Revolve their labors all, for all will teach, 765 

Their finifh'd Pidure, and their flighteft Iketch. 

Yet more than thefe to Meditation's eyes 

Great Nature's felf redundantly fupplies : 

Her prefence, beft of Models 1 is the fburce 

Whence Genius draws augmented power and force ; 

Her precepts, beft of Teachers ! give the powers. 

Whence Art, by pradice, to perfedion foars. 



Fortunaeque bonis : Quos fcdulus Hannibal omnts 535 

In propriam mentem, atque modum mira arte coegit. 
Lxxi. Plurimus inde labor tabulas imitando juvabit 

Naiura & Ex- 

perientia Ar- Egfcgias, operumquc typos ; fed plura docebit 
Natura ante oculos praefens ; nam firmat & auget 
Vim genii, ex illaque artcm experientia complet. 540 

Mult a fuperjileo quce comment aria dicent. 
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TEefe ufeful rules from time and chance to fave, 
In Latian Strains, the ftudious Fresnoy gave j 
On Tiber^s peaceful banks the Poet lay, 775 

What time the Pride of Bourbon urg'd his way. 
Thro' hoftile camps, and crimfon fields of flain. 
To vindicate his Race and vanquish Spain ; 
High on, the Alps he took his warrior ftand;^ 
And thence, in ardent volley from his hand 78a 
His thunder darted ; (fo the Flatterer Jings 
In grains hefi fuited to the Ear. of Kings): 



Haec ego, dum memoror fubitura volubilis aevi^ 
Cunfta vices, variifque olim peritura ruinis, 
Pauca fophlfmata fum graphica immortalibus aufus 
Credere pieriis, Romse meditatus : ad Alpes,; 
Dum fuper infanas moles, inimicaque caftra 
Borbonidum decus &; vindex Lodoicus avorum, 
Fulminat ardenti dextrd, patriaeque refurgens. 
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And like Alcides, with vindiflive tread, 
Crufli'd the Hifpanian Lion's gafping head. 

But mark the Proteus-policy of fiat e : 785 

Nam, while his courtly numbers I tranjlate. 
The foes are friends, in fecial league they dare 
On Britain to " let fiip the Dogs of War." 
Vain efforts all, which in difgrace fhall end. 
If Britain, truly to herfelf a friend, 790 

Thro all her realms bids civil difcord ceafe. 
And heals her Empire s wounds by Arts of Peace. 
Roufe, then, fair Freedotn I fan that holy flame 
From wheme thy Sons their dearefi Heffmgs claim ; 
Still bid them feel that fcorn of lawlefs fway, 795 
Which Interefl cannot blind, nor Power difmay : 
So fhall the Throne, thou gavfi the Brunswick line, 
Jjmg by that race adorn d, thy dread Palladium Jhine. 

THE END. 

Gallicus Alcides premit Hifpanl ora Leonis. 
FINIS. 
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$^ The few Notes which the Tranflator has in- 
serted, and which are marked M. are merely critical, 
and relate only to the Author's Text or his own 
Verfion. 
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N O TE r. Versbt t. 
Two Sifter Mufes^ with alternate Jire, &c.. 

MDU PILES openis his annotations here^: with mucfr 
• learned quotation from Tertullian, Cicero> Ovid^, and 
Suidas, in order to (hew the affinity between the two Arts. 
But it may perhaps be more pertinent to fubflitute in the 
place of it all a fingle paiTage^ by Plutarch afcribed to Si-^ 
monidesy and which our Author, after having quoted Horace, 
has literally tranflated, 2(»>ga(p/w Syof *0ErrOMENHN tiJf 
TloiwiVf TTOitiaiy J^ SlFftXAN rriy l^oay^oL(plocy. There is a Latin 
line fomewhere to the fame purpofe, but I know not whether: 

amtient or modern* 

Pbema 
Eft Pidura loquens, mutum Pidtura Poema. M^ 

N OTE IL Verse 33. 

Suc6 powers, fucb praifes, beav^n-born pair^ belong 

To magic colouring, and perfuafive fong. 

That is to fay, they belong intrinfically and of right. Mr. 

Wills, in the preface to his verfion of our Poet, firft detedled 

the falfe tranflations of Du Piles and Dryden, which fay, ** (o 

I 2 much 
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much have thcfe Divine Arts been honored ;" in confequence 
of which the Frenchman gives u« a note of four pages, enu- 
merating the inftances in which Painting and its profeiTors 
have been honored by kings and great men, antient and mo- 
dern. Frefnoy had not this in his idea : He lays,. ** tantus inefi 
divis honor artibus atque potcftas/' which Wills juftly and 
literally tranflates» 

Such powers, fuch honors are in arts divine. M. 

NOTE III. Verse 51. 
*27j Paintings Jirji chief bufinefs to explore^ 
What lovelier forms in natures boundlefs Jlore, 
Are bejl to art and antient tafte allied^ 
For antient tafte thofe forms has beft applied. 

The Poet, with great propriety, begins, by declaring what 
is the firjl chief bufinefs of Theory, and pronounces it to be a 
^knowledge of what is beautiful in nature : 

That form alone, where glows peculiar grace. 
The genuine Painter .condefcends to trace, ver. 9. 
There is an abfolute neceflity for the Painter to generalize his 
notions ; to paint particulars is not to paint nature, it is only 
tb paint circumftances. When the Artift has conceived in his 
imagination the image of perfea beauty, or the abftrad idea 
of forms, he may be /aid to be admitted into the great Council 
of Nature, and to . 

" Trace Beauty's beam to its eternal fpring, 
** And pure to man the lire ccleftial bring." ver. 19. 
To facilitate the acquifition of this ideal beauty, the Artift is 
jTecommeiidcd to a ftudious examination of antient Sculpture^ 

R. 
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NOTE IV. Verse 55. 

Tiff this he learned^ bcnv all things difagreef 

How all one wretched^ blind barbarity ! 
The mind is diftradcd with the variety of accidents, for fo 
they ought to be called rather than forms ; and the difagree- 
ment of thofe among themfelves will be a perpetual fource 
of confufion and meannefs, until, by generalizing his ideas, he 
has acquired the only true criterion of judgment; then with 
a Majlers care 

Judge of his art, thro' beauty's realms he flies, 

Sele£ts, combines, improves, diverfifies. ver. 76. 
It is better that he (hould come to diverfify on particulars 
from the large and broad idea of things, than vainly attempt 
to afcend from particulars to this great general idea ; for to 
generalize from the endlefs and vicious variety of actual forms, 
requires a mind of wonderful capacity; it i« perhaps more than 
any one mind can accomplifli : But when the other, and, I 
think, better courfe is purfued, the Artift may avail himfelf 
of the united powers of all his predecefTors. He fets out with 
an ample inheritance, and avails himfelf of the feledion of 

ages. R. 

NOTE V. Verse 63. 
Of all vain Fools with Coxcomb talents curjl. 
The fententions and Horatian line, (fays a later French 
Editor) which, in the original, is placed to the fcore of the 
Antients, to give it greater weight, is the Author's own* I 
fufpeft, however, that he borrowed the thought from fome 
antient profe writer, as we fee he borrowed from Plutarch 
before at the opening of his Poem. M* 
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NOTE VI. Verse 64. 
TVben Jirft the orient beams of Beauty move. 
The original here is very obfcure i when I had tranflated 
the pafTage In the cleared manner I was able, but neceiTarily 
with fome periphrafis, I confulted a learned friend upon it» 
who was pleafed to approve the veriion, and. to elucidate the 
fext in the following manner: ^* Cognita/' (the things known) 
in line 45, refers to ^* Nolle quid in natura pulchrius^'' (the 
thing to be learned) in line 38 ; the main thing is to know what 
forms are mod beautiful, and to know what forms have been 
chiefly reputed fuch by the Antients. In thefe when once 
known, i. e. attended to and coniidered, the mind of courfe 
takes a pleafure, and thus the conjciom foul becomes enamoured 
with the object, 6cc. as in the Paraphafe. M« 

NOTE VIL Verse 78. 
With nimble Jiep purfues the fleeting throngs 
And dafps each Venus as flje glides along. 
The power of expreffing thefe tranfitory beauties is perhaps 
Ihe greateft effort of our art, and which cannot be attained to 
till the Student has acquired a facility of drawing nature cor- 
redly in its inanimate llatc. R, 

NOTE VIII. Verse 80. 
Tet fome there are who indifcreetly ftray^ 
Where purblind praSlice only points the way. 
Pradtice is juftly called purblind^ for prafticc, that is to- 
lerable in its way, is not totally blind : an imperceptible theory, 
which grows out of, accompanies, and diredts it, is never 
wholly wanting to a fcdulous pradtice ; but this goes but a 
little way with the Painter himfclf, and is utterly inexplicable 
to others. 

To 
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To become a great proficient, an Artift ought to fee clearly 
enough to enable him to point out to others the principle on 
which he works, otherwife he will be confined, and what is 
worfe, he will be uncertain. A degree of mechanical pradice, 
odd as it may feem, muft precede theory : The reafon is, that 
if we wait till we are partly able to comprehend the theory of 
art, too much of life will be paffed to permit us to acquire 
facility and power : fomething therefore muft be done on truft, 
by mere imitation of given patterns before the theory of art 
can be felt. Thus we (hall become acquainted with the w- 
cejjities of the art, and the very great want of Theory, the fenfe 
of which want can alone lead us to take pains to acquire it : 
for what better means can we have of knowing to a certainty, 
and of imprinting ftrongly on our mind our own deficiencies, 
than unfucc^fsful attempts ? This Theory will be beft under- 
flood by, and in, Pradlice. If Pradlice advances too far before 
Theory, her guide, fhe is likely to lofe her way, and if fliq 
keeps too far behind^ to be difcouraged. R. 

NOTE IX. Verse 89. 
^TCwas not by words Apelles charm d mankind. 

As Frefnoy has condefcended to give advice of a prudential 
kind, let me be permitted here to recommend to Artifts to 
talk as little as pofliblc of their own works, much Icfs to 
praife them ; and this not fo much for the fake of avoiding 
the charaSer of vanity, as for keeping clear of a real detriment; 
of a real productive caufe which prevents his progrefs in his 
art, and dulls the edge of enterprize. 

He who has the habit of infinuating his own excellence to 
the little circle of his friends, with whom he comes int© 
contaft, will grow languid in his exertions to fill a larcrer 
fphere of xeputation : He will f^l into the habit of acquiefcing 
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in the partial opinions of a few ; he will grow reftive in his 
own ; by admiring himfelf^ he will come to repeat himfelf» 
and then there is an end of improvement. In a Painter it is 
particularly dangerous to be too good a fpeaker, it leflens the 
neceiTary endeavours to make himfelf mafter of the language 
which properly belongs to his art, that of his pencil. This 
circle of felf-applaufe and refleded admiration, is to him the 
world, which he vainly imagines he has engaged in his party». 
and that further enterprise becomes lefs neceflary. 

Neither is it prudent for the fame reafon to talk much of a 

work before he undertakes it, which will probably thus be 
prevented from being ever begun. Even (hewing a pidurc in 
an unfini(hed (late, makes the finishing afterwards irk(bme; 
the artift has already had the gratification which he ought to 
have kept back, and made to ferve as a fpur to haften its com* 
pletion. R.. 

NOTE X. Verse ioo. 
Some lofty theme let judgment fir Jl fupply^. 
Supremely fraught with grace and majefly. 
It is a matter of great judgment to know what fubjefts are 
or are not fit for painting. It is true that they ought to be 
fuch as the vcrfcs here diredt, full of grace and majcfty ; but 
it is not every fuch fubjedl that will anfwcr to the Painter, 
The Painter's theme is generally fupplied by the Poet or Hi- 
ilorian : But as the Painter fpeaks to the eye, a ftory in which 
fine feeling and curious iehtiment is predominant, rather than 
palpable fituation, grofs intereft,. and diflind paflion, is not. 
fo proper. 

Itihould be Hkewife a ftory generally known ; for the Pain- 
ter, rcprefenting one point of time only, cannot inform the 
Spedlator what preceded that event, however neceflary in order 
to judge of the propriety and truth of the exprcffion and cha- 
racter 
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rafter of the Aftqr. It may be remarked that aftion is the prin* 
cipal requifite to a fubjeft for Hiftory- painting, and that there 
are many fubjefts which, tho' very interefting to the reader, 
would ipake no figure in reprefentation ; thefe are fuch as 
confift in any long /eries of adtion, the par/s of which have 
very nnuch Jefif^(fency each on the other ; they arc fuch where 
any remarkable point or turn of verbal expreflion makes a 
part of the excellence of the ftory; or where it has its effeft 
from nUufion t» circumjtances not equally prefent : an inftance 
occurs to me of ^ fubjeft which was recommended to a Painter 
by a very diftipguifhed pcrfon, but who, as it appears, was 
but little converfant with the art; it was what pailed between 
Jamea I(. and the Duke of Bedford in the Council which 
was held Juft before the Revolution. This is a very flriking 
piece of hiilory ; but it is fo far from being a proper fubjeft, 
that it unluckily pofleiTes no one requifite neceffary for a pic- 
ture; it has a retrofpeft. to other circumftances of hiftory of a 
very complicated nature ; it marks no general or intelligible 
aftion or paflion ; and it is neceffarily deficient in that variety 
of heads, forms, age^, fexes, and draperies which fometimes, 
by good management, fupply by pifturelque effeft the want of 
a real interefl in a htflory. R. 

NOTE XL Versb io6. 
Then let the virgin canvas fmootb expand, 
7b claim the Jketcb and tempt the Artiji's band. 
I wi(h to underfland the laft line as recommending to the 
artift to paint the fketch previoufly on canvas, as was the 
praftice of Rubens. 

This method of painting the fketch, inflcad of merely draw- 
ing it on paper, will give a facility in the management of 
colours, and in the handling, which the Italian Painters, not 
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having this caftom, wanted; by habit he will acquire equal 
readinefs in doing two things at a tinae as in doing only one ; a 
Painter, as I have faid on another occafion, if poflible, (hould 
paint all his ftudies, and coniider drawing as a fuccedaneum 
when colours are not at hand. This was the pra€lice of the 
Venetian Painters, and of aH tboic who have excelled > in 
colouring; Corregio ufed to fay^ Cbavea i fkoi diffegni nella 
Jl remit a di Penrullu The method of Rubens was to fketcH 
his compofition in colours, with all the parts more determined 
than (ketches generally arc ^r from this fketch his Scholars ad- 
vanced the picture as far as they were capable, after which he 
retouched the whole himfelf. 

The Painter's operatioa may. be divided into three parts; 
the planning, which implies the fketch of the general com- 
pofition; the transferring that defign on the canvas; and the 
finiftiing,, or retouching the whole. If, for difpatch, the 
Artifl: looks out for afliftance, it is in the middle only he caa 
receive it; the firft and laft muft he the work of his own hand; 

R. 
NOTE XII. Verse 108. 

^hen. bold Invention all thy powers diffufe, . 

Of all thy Sijiers thou the noblefi Mufi. 

The Invention of a Painter confifts not in inventing the 

fubjedt, but in a capacity of form^ing in his imagination the 

' fubje<fl in a manner beft accommodated to his art, tbo' wholly 

borrowed from Poets, Hiftorians, or popular tradition : For 

this purpofe he has full as much to do, and perhaps more, 

thjan if the very ftory was iaventcd ; for he is bound to follow 

the ideas which he has received, and to tranflate them (if I 

may ufe the cxprcflion) into another art. In this tr^nfiation 

the Painter's Invention lies ; he muft in a manner new-caft the 

whole, and model it in his own imagination : To make it a 

Painter's 
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Pointer's nourifliment it muft pafs through a Painter's mind. 
Having received an idea of the pathetic and grand in IntelleEly 
he has next to coniider how to make it correfpond with what 
is touching and awful to the Eye^ which is a buiinefs by itfelf. 
But here begins what in the language of Painters is called In-^ 
vention^ which includes not only the compofition, or the put- 
ting the whole together^ and the difpofition of every individual 
part, but likewife the management of the back-ground, the 
effed: of light and fhadow, and the attitude of every figure 
or animal that is introduced or makes a part of the work. 

Compofition, which is the principal part of the Invention of 
a Painter, is by far the greateft difficulty he has to encounter, 
every man that can paint at all, can execute individual parts ; 
but to keep thofe parts in due fubordination as relative to a 
whole, requires a comprehenfive view of his art that more 
ftrongly implies genius than, perhaps, any other quality what- 
ever^ R. 

NOTE XIII. Verse ii8. 
Vivid and faithful to the hijloric page, 
Exprefs the cujioms, manners, forms, and age. 
Though the Painter borrows his fubjefl:, lie confiders his 
art as not fubfervient to any other, his bufinefs is fomething 
more than affifting the Hiftorian with explanatory figures ; as 
foon as he takes it into his hands, he adds, retrenches, tran- 
fpofes, and moulds it anew, till it is made fit for his own art; 
he avails himfelf of the privileges allowed to Poets and Pain- 
ters, and dares every thing to accomplifh his end by meanis 
correfpondent to that end, to imprefs the Spectator with the 
fame intereft at the fight of his reprefentation, as the Poet 
has contrived to do the Reader by his defcription ; the end is 
the fame, though the means are and muft be diflferent. Ideas 
intended to be conveyed to the mind by one fenfe, cannot 
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always, with equal fuccefs, be conveyed by another, our author 
has recommended it to us elfewhere to be attentive 

*' On what may aid our art, and what deftroy. ver. 598. 
Even the Hiftorian takes great liberties vnth fads, in order to 
interefl his readers, and make his narration more delightful ; 
much greater right has the Painter to do this, who (tho' his 
work is called Hiflory-Painting) gives in reality a poetical 
reprefentation of events. R. 

NOTE XIV. Verse 120. 
Nor paint confpicuous on the foremoft plain 
Whateer is falfe, impertinent » or vain. 

This precept, fo obvious to common fenfe, appears fuper* 
fluous, till we recolleift that fome of the greateft Painters have 
been guilty of a breach of it; for, not to mention Paul Veronefe 
or Rubens, whofe principles, as ornamental Painters, would 
allow great latitude in introducing animals, or whatever they 
might think necefTary, to contrail or make the compofition 
more pidlurefque, we can no longer wonder why the Poet has 
thought it worth fetting a guard againfl it, when fuch men as 
KafFaelle and the Caraches, in their greateft and moft ferious 
works, have introduced on the foreground mean and frivolous 
circumdances. 

Such improprieties, to do juftice to the more modern 
Painters, are feldom found in their works. The only excuic 
that can be made for tbofe great Artifls, is their living in an 
age when it was the cuftom to mix the ludicrous with the 
ferious, and when Poetry as well as Painting gave into this 
fafliion. K. 
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NOTE XV. Verse 124. 

« 

TChis rare, this arduous tajk no rules can teach. 
This muft be meant to refer to Invention, and not to the 
precepts immediately preceding, which relating only to the 
mechanical difpofition of the work, cannot be fuppofed to be 
out of the reach of the rules of art, or not to be acquired 
but by the afUflance of fupernatural power. R. 

NOTE XVI. Verse 127. 
Prometheus ravijh'd from the Car of Day. 

After the lines in the original of this paflage, there comes 
in one of a proverbial caft, taken from Horace * : " Non uti 
Daedal iam licet omnibus ire Corinthum." I could not intro- 
duce a verfion of this with any grace into the conclufion of the 
fcntence; and indeed I do not think it conneds well in the 
original. It certainly conveys no truth of importance,^ nor adds 
much to what went before it. I fuppofe, therefore, I fhall be 
pardoned for having taken no notice of it in my tranflation. 

Mr. Ray, in his- CoUedtion of Englifh Proverbs, brings this 
of Horace as a parallel to a ridiculous Engliftione, viz. Every 
mans nofe will not make a flooeing-born. It is certain, were a 
Proverb here introduced, it ought to be of Englifh growth to 
fuit an Englifh tranflation ; but this^ alas ! would not fit my 
purpofe, and Mr. Ray gives us no other. I hold myfelf, 
therefore, cxcufeable for leaving the line untranflated. M. 
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f Horacc^s Hnc runs thiw, (Epiftle rj, Book I. line 36.) 
Nod cuivis Homini contingit adire Counthum.^ 
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NOTE XVIL Verse 130, 
'7/7/ all compleat the gradual wonder jbone^ 
And vanquijh'd Nature awnd berfdf outdone. 
In ftrift propriety, the Grecian Statues only excel Nature 
by bringing together fuch an aflemblage of beautiful parts as 
Nature was never known to beftow on one obje<^ : 
Por earth-born graces fparingly impart 
The fymmetry fupreme of perfed art. ver. 68, 
It mufl be remembered, that the component parts of the 
mod perfe<ft Statue never can excel Nature; that we can form 
no idea of Beauty beyond her works : we can only make thi« 
rare afTemblage ; and it is fo rare, that if we are to give the 
name of Monfler to what is uncommon, we might, in the 
words of the Duke of Buckingham, call it 

A faultlefs Monfler which the world ne'er ivji. IL 

NOTE XVIII. Verse 144. 
Learn then from Greece^ rye youths^ Proportions law^ 
Inform d by ber, each juft poftion draw. 
Du Piles has, in his note on this pafTage, given the mea« 
fures of a human body, as taken by Frefnoy from the ftatues 
of the antients, which are here tranfcribed. 

** The Antients have commonly allowed eight heads to their 
Figures, though fome of them have but fevcn; but we ordi- 
narily divide the figures into ten faces * ; that is to fay^ from 
the crown of the head to the fole of the foot, in the following 
manner : 

" From the cro\vn of the head to the forehead is the third 
part of a face. 

** The face begins at the root of the loweft hairs which 
are upon the forehead, and ends at the bottom of the chin. 

•'The 

•• This depends on the age and quality of the pcrfons. The Apollo and Venus of 
Mcdicis have more than ten {9i:t%. 
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** The face is divided into three proportionable parts ; the 

firft contains the forehead, the fecond the nofe, and the third 

the mouth and the chin ; from the chin to the pit betwixt 

the collar-bones are two lepgths of a nofe. 

** From the pit betwixt the collar-bones to the bottom of 

the breaft, one face. 

** * From the bottom of the breads to the navel, one face. 

** "f From the navel to the genitorics, one face. . 

** From the genitories to the upper part of the knee, two 

faces. 

«' The knee contains half a face.: 

** From the lower part of the.knee to the ankle, two faces. 

*' From the ankle to the fole of the foot, half a face. 

** A man, when his arms are ftretched out, is, from the 
longeft finger of his right hand to the.longcft of his. left, as 
broad as he is long. 

** From one fide of the breads to the other, two faces. 

•* The bone of the arm, called Humerus^ is the length of 
two faces from the (boulder to the elbow* 

«* From the end of the elbow to the root of the little finger^ 
the bone called Cubitus, .with part of the hand, contains two 
faces. ^ * 

*' From the box of the fboulder- blade to the. pit betwixt 
the collar-bones, , one face. 

" If you. would be fatisfied in the meafures of breadth, 
from the extremity of one finger to the other, fo that this 
breadth fhould be equal to the length of the body, you muft 
obferve, that the boxes of the elbows with the humerus^and 

of 

* The Apollo has a nofe more. 

t .The Apollo has half a nofe more ; and the upper half of the Venos de Medicis 
23 to the lower part of the belly, and not to the privy-parts. 
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of the humerus with the {bouldcr-Tblade, bear the proportion 
of half a face when the arms ar« ftretched out, 

*• The fole of the foot is the fixth part of the figure* 

** The hand is the length of a face. 

** The thumb contains a nofe. 

** The infide of the arm, from the place where the mufclc 
didippcars, which makes the breaft, (called the Peroral Mufcle) 
to the middle of the arm, four nofes. 

" From the middle of the arm to the -beginning of the 
head, five nofes. 

^* The longeft toe is a nofe long. 

•^ The two utmoft parts of the teats, and tlie pit betwixt 
the collar-bones of a woman, make an equilateral triangle. 

'* For the breadth of the limbs, no prccife meafur^s can 
be given, becaufe the meafures themfelves are changeable, ac- 
cording to the quality of the perfons, and according to the 
movement of the mufcles." .Du PiUs. 

The meafures of the antient ftatues, by Audran, appear to 
be the moft ufeful, as they are accompanied with the outline 
of thofe figures, which are moft diftinguifhed for jcorre<5lnefs. 

R. 
NOTE XIX. Verse 150. 

But chief from her that fowing outline take. 
The French Editor *, who rcpubliflied this Poem in the yea^ 
1753* (eighty-five years later than the firft edition of Du Piles) 
remarks here, that Noel Coypel, (^lled Coypel le Pouffin) 
in a difcourfe which he publiOicd and addreffed to the French 
Academy fays, « That all which our Author has delivered 
concerning outlines (Contours) in this pafTage, does not ap- 
pear to him to convey any precife or certain rules. He adds 

that 

• He calls himfelf, in the Paris Edition, intitled, « L'lJcoIe d'Uranie " LeS.V.., 
M. D. Q. The Abbe Dc Marf/s Poea,, inUtled, Pia^a, is an„«ed to D^ fXT 
in that cditioo. ^ ** 



\ 
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thit it is indeed altnoft a thing impoflible to give them» parti- 
cuUrly in what regards grace and elegance of outline. Ana- 
tomy and Proportion, according to him, may enable a perfon 
to 4e0gn with corre<Slnefs, but cannot give that noble part 
of the artji v^hich ought to be attributed to the mind or un-r 
der^anding, according to which it is more or lefs delicate." J 
think Frefnoy has hinted the very fame thing more than 
once i and, perhaps, lik^ Coypel, lays too great a Arefs on the 
mental faculty, which we call Strength of Qenius; but th^ 
confid^ration of this does not come within the prpvince which 
I have allotted my£blf in thefq crifical note;. M. 

X 

NOTE XX. Verse i6a. 
Tet deem not, Tout As, tbst Perjpe&ive can. give 
^hofe charms complete^ by which your works jhall live. 
The tranflator has foftened, if not changed, the text, which 
boldly pronounces that Perfpedtive cannot be depended on as 
a certain rid^. Frefhoy was not aware that he was arguing 
from the abufe of the Art <^i Perfpedive, the bufinefs of 
which is to reprefent objeds as they appear to the eye, or a9 
they are ddUneated on a tranfparent plane placed between the 
fpe&ator and the objciS, The rules of Perfpedlive, as well 
as ali other rules, may be injudicioufly applied; and it mud 
be acknowledged that a mifapplication of them is but too 
frequently found even in the works of the mod confiderable 
artifts: It is not uncommon to fee a figure on the fore- 
ground reprefented pear twice the fize of another which is 
fuppoied to be removed but a few feet behind it ; this, tho' 
true according *to rule, will appear monftrous. This error 
proceeds from placing the point of diftance too near the point 
of fight, by which means the diminution of obje£ts is fa 
fudden, as to appear unnatural, unlefs you ftand fo near the 

L * pidure 
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picture as the point of diftance requires, wHich would be too 
near for the eye to comprehend the whole pi£lure ; whereas^ 
if the point of didance is renooved fo far as the fpe£fcator may 
be fuppofed to ftand in order to fee commodioufly, and take 
within his view the whole, the figures behind would then 
fuffer under no fuch violent diminution. Du Piles, in his 
note on this paflage, endeavours .to confirm* Frefnoy in his 
prejudice, by giving an krftance which proves, as he imagines^ 
the uncertainty of the art. He fuppofes it emploji^d to de- 
lineate the Trajan Pillar, the figures oi> which, being, as he 
/ays, larger at the top than the bottom, would counterad the 
cffedis of perfpedtive. The folly of this needs no comment. 
I (hall only obferve, by the by, that the fad is not true, the 
figures on that pillar being all of the fame dimenfiona. R. 

NOTE XXL Verse 162; 

Tet deem not. Youths, that PerfpeSlive can give 

Thofe charms complete, by which your works Jhall live. 

I plead guilty to the charge in the preceding note. I have 

tranflated the paflagc, as if the text had been ad Comple- 

mentum Graphidos, inftead of aui^ and confequently might 

have been thus condrued : ** Perfpedive cannot be faid to be 

" a fure rule or guide to the complete knowledge of Paint- 

•' ing, but only an afliftance, &c/' This I did to make the 

pofition more confonant to truth, and. 1 am pleafed to find 

that it agrees much better with Sir Jofhua s Annotations than 

the original would have done. Du Piles, in the former part 

of his note, (which I know not for what rcaibn Mr. Drydea 

omitted) fays thus : '* It is not in order ta rejcfl: Perfpedivc 

•« that the Author fpeaks thus y for he advifes it eliewhere ia 

•• his Poem *, as a (ludy ahfolutely- necelTary^ Nevcrthclefs,, 

ti J 

^ I fuppofe he illades to the 5.09th line. 

In Geometrali f rias arte parumper adolti. 
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^ I own this pa0age is not quite clear, yet it was not my. 
*^ fault that the Author did not make it more intellrgible; 
'* but he was fo much offended with fome perfons who knew 
** nothing of Painting in general, fave only the part of Per- 
'* fpeftive, in which they made the whole art of it to confift, 
** that he would never be perfuaded to recal the expreffion, 
** though I fully convinced him, that every thing thefe people 
** faid was not of the leaft confequence." Du Piles fcems to 
tell this tale (fo little to the credit of his friend's judgment) 
merely to make himfelf of confequence ; for my own part, I 
can hardly be perfuaded that a perfon who has tranflated a 
work fo inaccurately as Du Piles has done this, ^' did it under 
** the Author's own eye, and corrected it till the verfion was 
'* intircly to his own mind," whichj in his preface, he aflcrts 
was the caieu M. 

NOTE XXII. Versc 174. 
Tet to each fefrate form adapt with carcy 
Such limbs ^ fuch robes ^ fucb attitude and air^ 
As beji befit the head ■ • 

As it is ncceffary, for the fake of variety, that figures not 
only of different ages, but of different forms and chara<flers be 
introduced in a work where many figures are required, care 
muft be taken that thofe different characters have a certain 
confonance of parts amongft themfelves, fuch as is generally 
found in nature ; a fat face, for inflance, is ufually accompa* 
nied with a proportional degree of corpulency of body ; an , 
aquiline nofe for the moil part belongs to a thin countenance, 
with a body and limbs correfponding to it; but thofe arc 
obfervations which mufl occur to every body. 

Yet there are others that are not fo obvious, and thofe who 
have turned their thoughts this way, may form a probable 

L 2 conjecture 
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conjcilarc concerning the form of tht reft of the figutae from 
a part, from the fingers, or from a iingle feature of liie face ; 
for inflance, thofe who are born crook-backed have commonly 
a peculiar form of lips and exprefiion in their moath thait. 
ftrongly denotes that deformity. R.- 

NOTE XXIIL Ver^e r^S. 
Learn aSion from the dufhb^ the dumb JbaU ttacb 
How bafpiejl to fuppfy the want cf Jpeecbi 
Gefturc is a language we are born with, and is the mod 
hatural way of exprefling ourfelvc« : t'ainting may be faid 
therefore in this refpe€k to have the fuperiority owr Poetry. 

Yet Frefnoy certainly meaiis here perfons either born dumb,, 
or who are become fo from accident or violence. And the 
tranflator has, therefore, rendered his meaning juftly;'bat 
perfons who are born dumb are commonly deaf alfo^ and their 
geftures are ufually extravagant and forced '^ and of the latter 
kind examples are too rare to fumiih the Painter with fuffi- 
cient obfervation. I would wifh to undefdand the rule, as- 
dilating to him, to obferye how perfons, with naiturally good, 
ckpreffive features, are afFefted in their looks and aftioas by. 
any fight or fentiment which they fee or heair, and to copy 
the gefturcs Mvhich they then filcntly make ufe of; but he 
ilnould ev^ take thefe leflMs from nature only, and not 
imitate her at fecond-hand, as matiy French Painters do, who 
appear to take their ideas, not only of grace and dignity, but 
of emotion and pafl^on, from their ^theatrical heroes, which 
is imitating an imitation, and often a fabfe or exaggerated 
imitation. ♦ >R; 

NOTE 
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NOTE XXIV. Verse 180. 
ir m the fronts in all the hlaze of lights 
The Hero of thy piece Jbould meet the fights 
: There caa be no doubt that tiiis figure fhould be laboured^ 
in proportion as it claims the attention of the fpecflator, but 
there is no necefHty that it ihould be placed In the middle of 
die picture, or receive the principal ligh^t; this condudt, if 
ft] ways obferved, would reduce tha art o£ Compoiltion to too^ 
great a uniformity. 

It is fufficient, if the place he holds, or the attention of 
the other figures to him, denote him the hero of the piece. 

The principal figure may be too principal. The harmony; 
t>f compofitipn requires that the inferiour charatSers bear fome 
proportion,, according to their feveral ftations, to the hero of 
the work. 

This role, as enforced by Frefnoy,. may be faid more pro* 
perly to belong to the art in its infant ftate, or the firft pre- 
tjept given to young ftudents ; but the more advanced know 
that fuch an apparent artificial. difpofition would be in reality. 
Ifer that rcafon inartificial. R^. 

NOTE XXV. Verse 193^.. 
Jh ev*ry figurd group the judging eye 
Demands the charms of contrariety. ^ 
The rule of contrafting figures, or groups, is not only uni*- 
verfally known and adopted, but; it is frequently carried to 
fuch cxcefsi that our Author might, perhaps, with more 
propriety have fixed his caution^on the other fide, and recom- 
•mended to the artift, not- to deftroy' the grandeur and fimpli- 
city of his defign by violent and alFefted contrafts* 

The artlefs uniformity of the compofitions of the old Gothic 
^Painters is far preferable to this falfe refinement, this often- 

L 3 tatious 
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tzilouB diCpUj of academic art. A greater degree of contraft 
and variety may be allowed in the pidurefque or ornamental 
ilile ; but we muft not forget they are the natural enemies of 
Simplicity, and conTequendy of the grand ftile, and deftroy 
tJbat foUmn majefiy^ thai foft refofe^ which is 4>roduced in % 
great meafure by regularity and uniformity. 

^n inflance occurs to me where thofe two qualities aredC> 
{>arafely exhibited by twp great Paiqters, Rubens and Titian^ 
the pidlure of Rubens is in the Church of St. Augjifline at 
Antwerp ; the fubjed (if that may be called a fubjeft where 
no (lory is reprefented) is the Virgin andiqfant Chrift, placed 
high in the pidture on a pedeftsil, with many faints about 
them, and as many below them, with others on the ^t.^,^ to 
fcrye as a link to unit^e the upper and lower part of the pidture. 

The compofition of this pidure is perfedl in its kind ; xhe 
Artift has (hewn the greateft (kill in .dirpo(ing and contrai^ing 
more than twenty figures i^ithout .confu|ipn and without 
crouding; the .whole .appearing as much animated and in 
motion as it is po(nble, where nothing is tp be done. 

The piiSlure of Titian, which we would oppofe to this, i^ 
in the Church of the St. Frarfe at Venice. The peculiar 
charadcr of t|^is piece is Grandeur and Simplicity, which 
proc/ecd in a great nocafure from the regularity of ^the com* 
^pofition, two of the principal figures bcinj[.Tepr.ef?qted kneel- 
ing, diredly oppofite to ^ach other, and np^rly in the fame 
attitude, this is what few Painters would have /had the coai- 
rage to venture; Rubens would certainly have reje«acd fp 
^unpidlurcfque a rpode of compofition, had it occurred to him^ 

Both thofe pidlures arc equally excellent in their kind, and 

may be faid to charadlerife their refpedtive authors. TJiere i$ 

^a buftle and animation in the work of Rubens; a quiet, fojemn 

/najcfty in that of Titian. The excellence of Rubens is xhp 

pidturefquc 
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pifturefquc cfFeds which he produces. The fupcFior merit 
of Titian is in the appearance of being .above feeking after any 

fuch artificial excellence. ^* 

« 

N O T E XXVI. Verse. 218.. 

we Jlill Jbould lofe^ 
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T^bat folemn majejly^ thut foft repofe^. 
Dear t^- the curious eye^ and only, found' 
Where- few fair objeSlsfill an ample ground^: 
rt has been faid to be Hannibal. Caracci's- opinion, that ai 
perfedk compofition ought not to confift of more than twelve 
figures, which he thought enough to people three groups, 
and that more would deftroy that majefty and repofe fo necefr 
fary to the grand .ftile of Painting. R^ 

N^ O T E XXVII. Verse 223;. 
"Judgment will fo the fiver al group i unite, ' 
That one compacted whole Jhall meet the Jigbt. 
Nothing fo much breaks in upon, and deftroy s this com -^ 
pad:nefs,.. as that mode of compofition* which cuts in the 
middle the figures- on^ the foreground, tho' it was frequently 
the pradlice of the greateft Painters,, evea of the beft age: 
Michael Angelo has it in the Crucifixion of St. Peter; Raf- 
faelle in^the Cartoon of the Preaching of St. Paul- 5 and Par-r 
megiano often (hewed only the head and fhouldefs above the 
bafe of the- piftuxe: However, the more modern Painters,, 
notwithftanding fuch aothorities^xaRnot be accufed of having; 
fallen into this error. 

But, fuppofe we carry- the reformation- ftill farther, andi 
not. fuffer the fides of the pidure to cut off any part of the 
figures, the compofition would ccrtaiialy be more round and 
compact within itfelf : All fubje£ts» it is true, will not admits 

o£ 
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of this ; however we may fafcljr recommend it, unlefs tht? 
circumftanccs arc very particular, and fuch as arc certain to 
procure fomc flriking eflfcdt by the breach of fo juft a rule. 

TJOTE XXVIII. Verse 243, 
Nor yet to Nature fucb JlriB homage pay^ 
As not to quit when Genius leads the way ; 
Nor yet, though Genius all bis fuccour fends. 
Her mimic poiors though ready Memory lends^ 
Prefume from Nature wholly to depart ; 
For Nature is the Arbitrefs of Art. 
Nothing in the art requires more attention and judgment,^ 
or more of that power .of difcrimination, which may not im-, 
properly be called Genius, thaii the Acering between general 
ideas and individuality ; for tho' the body of the work muft 
certainly be compofed by the firft, in order to communicate a 
cjharader of grandeur to the whole ; yet a dafti of the Utter is 
fometimes neceflkry to give an intercft. An individual model; 
copied with fcrupulous exaftncfs, makes a mean ftUe like the 
Dutch ; and the negledt of an adual modeU and the method 
of proceeding fcJely from idea, has a tendency to make the 
Painter. degenerate into a mannerift. 

It is neceflary to keep the mind in repair to replace and 
refreflben thofc impreflions of nature which" are continually 
wearing avray. 

A circumftance mentioned in the life of Guido^ is well 
worth the attention of Artifts : He was alked from whence he 
borrowed his idea of beauty, which is acknowledged fuperior 
to that of any other Painter ; he /aid he would ihew all the 
models he ufed, and ordered a common Porter to (it before 
him, from whom he drew a beautiful countenance ; this was 
intended by Guido as an exaggeration of his conduft; but hi« 

intentioa 
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Intention i/ras to fliew that he thought it ncceflary to have 
ibnae model of nature before you, however you deviate from 
it, and correal it from the idea which you have fornaed in youf 
jnind of perfect beauty. 

In Painting it is far better to have a model even to depart 
from, than to have nothing fixed and certain to determine 
the idea : There is foi»etliing then to proceed on, fomcthing 
to be correded ; fo that even fuppofing no part is taken, the 
model has ftill been not without ufe. 

Such habits of intercourfe with nature, will at leaft create 
that variety which will prevent any one's prqgnofticating what 
manner of work is to be produced^ on knowing the fubjedt^ 
which is the moil difagreeablexhara<Ster ao Artill can have. 

R. 

NOTE XXIX. Verse 265. 
Peculiar toil on Jingle forms bejiow^ 
There let expreffion lend its Jinijb'd glow. 
"When the pifture confifts of a fingle figure only, that figure 
muft be contrafted in its limbs and drapery with great variety 
of lines ^ It is to be as much as pofilble a compofition of 
itfelf. It may be remarked, that fuch a complete figure will 
never unite or make a part of a group; as on the other hand, 
no figure of a well-condudled group will ftand by itfelf. A 
compofition, where every figure is fuch as I fuppofe a fingle 
figure ought to be, and thofe likewife contrafted to each 
other, which is not uncommon in the works of young artifts, 
produces fuch an afiemblage of artifice and afFedation as is in 
the higheft degree unnatural and difguftful. 

There is another circumftance which, tho' not jimproper 
in fingle figures, ought never to be pradtiied in hiftorical 
piftures, that of making any figure looking out of the pidture, 
that is, looking at the perfon who looks at the pi^re. This 

M conduit 
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condudt in hiftory gives an appearance to that figure, of having- 
no connedlion with the reft, and ought, therefore, never to be 
praftifed except in ludicrous fubjeds. 

It is not certain that the variety recommended in a finglfe 
figure, can with equal fuccefs be extended to- colouring; the 
difficulty will be indifFufing the colours of the drapery of 
this finglc figure to other diftant parts of the pidhire, for this 
is what harmony requires ; this difficulty, however, feems to 
be evaded in the works of Titian, Vandyck, and many other?> 
by dreffing their fingle figures in black or white. 

Vandyck, in the famous portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
was confined in his drefs to crim fort velvet and white linen; 
he has, therefore, made the curtain in the back-ground of the 
(kme crimfon colour, and the white is diflFufed by a letter 
which lies on. the table, and a bunch of flowers is likewifa 
introduced for the fame purpofc.. 

NOTE XXX. Verse 275.. 
Not on the form in fiiff adbefion laid^ 
But well relieved by gentle light and Jbade. 
The difpofing the drapery fo, afr to appear to cling cloft 
round the limbs> is a kind of pedantry which young Painters 
OTC very apt to fall into> as it carries with it a relifh of the 
learning acquired from the antieht ftatues ; but they fhould 
recolleft that there is not the fame ncceffity for this pra<aice. 
in painting as in fculpture. 2.. 

NOTE XXXI. Verse 297. 
But Jp^ringly thy earth-born Jiores unfold. 
Nor load with gems, nor lace with tawdry gold. 
Finery of all kinds dcftroys grandeur, which in a <yreat 
meafure proceeds from fimplicity ; it may, however, without 

impropriety 
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impropriety be introduced into the ornamental ftile, fuch as 
Jthat of Rubens and Paul Veronefe. R. 

NOTE XXXII. Veiise 308. 
That tnajejly^ that grace fo rarely given 
To mortal man^ not taught by art but heaven. 
It is undoubtedly rtrue, and perfcdlly obvious, that every 
part of the art has a grace belonging to it, which, to fatisfy 
and captivate the mind, muft be fuperadded to corredtneis. 
This excellence, however exprelled, whether by Genius, Taftc^ 
or the gift of Heaven, I am confident may be acquired ; or 
the Artift may certainly be put into that train by which it 
fhall be acquired, though he muft, in a great meafure, teach 
hirafelf by a continual contemplation of the works of thofe 
Painters, who are acknowleged to excel in grace and majefty, 
.which will teach him to look for it in nature, and induftry 
will give him the power of cxpreffing it on canva«. R^ 

NOTE XXXIIL Ver6e 315. 
^be laji^ the noblefi ta/k remains -untold^ 
Pqffim to paint and Stntiment unfold. 
This is truly the nobleft talk, and is the finiihing of the 
Tabric of »rt ; to attenapt this fummit of excellence, without 
having firft laid that foundation of habitual corredtnefs, may 
truly be faid to build caftles in the air. 

IS very part which goes to the compoiieion of a pidlure, even 
inanimate objedts, are capable to a certain degree of conveying 
fentiment, and contribute their (hare to the general purpoie 
of ftriking the imagination of the fpedator. The difpofition 
of light, or the folding of drapery, will give fometimes a 
general air of grandeur to the whole work. R. 

Mi NOTE 
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NOTE XXXIV. Verse 325- 
By tedious toil no pajtons are expreji. 
His band who feels them Jlrongeft paints them beft. 
A Painter, whatever he may feel, will not be able to ex- 
prefs it on canvas^ without having recourfe to a recolle<^on 
of thofe principles by which that paflion is exprefied^ the 
mind thus occupied, is not likely at the fame time to be 
jpoiTeiTed with the paffion which he is reprefenting, an image 
may be ludicrous, and in its fird conception make the Painter 
laugh as well as the SpeAator 1 but the difficulty of hi« art 
makes the Painter, in the courfe of his work, equally grave 
and ferious, whether he is employed on the moft ludicrous,^, 
or the moft folemn fubjedts. 

However, we may, without great violence, fuppofe this rule 
to mean no more, than that a fenfibility is required in the 
Artift, fo that he (hould be capable of conceiving the paffion 
properly before he fets about reprefenting it on canvas. R* 

NOTE XXXV. Verse 325. 
By tedious toil no Faffions are expreji^ 
His hand who feels them Jlrongeft paints them hefi. 
" The two verfes of the text, notwithftanding the air of 
amtiquity which they appear to have, feem moft probably to be 
the Author's own," (fays the late French Editor) j but I fup- 
pofe, as I did on a fimilar adage before, that the thought is 
taken from antiquity. With refpeft to my tranflation, I beg 
leave to intimate, that by feeling the paffions ftrongcft, I do 
aot mean that a pa(Eonate man will make the beft painter of 
the paffions, but he who has the cleareft conception of them 
that is, who feels their effed on the countenance of other men, 
as in great adors on the fJage, and in perfons in real life 
ftrongly agitated by them : perhaps my tranOation would have 

^ 

been 
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been clearer and more confonant with the above judicious ex- 
plication of Sir Joihua Reynolds, if it had run thus. 
He who conceives them ftrongeft paints them bed. 

M. 
NOTE XXXVI. Verse 348. 
Full late awoke the ceafelefs tear to Jhed 
For periftid art. 
The later French Editor, who has modernized the ftyle of 
Du Piles tranilation, fays here, that <' he has taken the liberty 
to foften this paiTage, and haff tranllated Nil fupereji^ hy prefque 
rien, inftead of Du Piles verfion, U ne nous a rien rejih de leur 
Peinture, being authorized to make this change by the late 
diicoveries of aniient painting at Herculaneum ;" bat I fcarce 
think that, by thefe difcoveries, we have retrieved any thing 
of antient colourings which is the matter here in qucftion, 
therefore I have given my tranilation that turn* M« 

NOTE XXXVII. Verse 350. 
For tbofe celejiial hues 



Which Zeuxis, aided by the Attic Mufe^ 
Gave to the wondering eye 



From the various antient Paintings, which have come down 
to us, we may form a judgment with tolerable accuracy of 
the excellencies and the defedls of the art amongft the antients. 

There can be no doubt, but that the fame corredtnefs of 
deiign was required from the Painter as from the Sculptor; 
and if the fame good fortune had happened to us in regard to 
their Paintings, to poflefs what the Antients themfelves 
efteemed their maftcr-pieces, which is the cafe in Sculpture, 
I have no doubt but we fliould find their figures as corredlly 
drawn as thcLaocoon, and probably coloured like Titian. What 
difpofcs me to think higher of their colouring than any re- 

M 3 mains 
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mains of antient Painting will warraat* is the account which 
Pliny gives of the mode of operation ufed hj Apdles, that 
over his finiflied pidlure he fpread a tranfparent liquid like 
ink, of which the effcft was to give brilliancy, and at the fame 
time to lower the too great glare of the colour : ^J abfoluta 
operaa tr amenta iUinebat ita tenui, ut id ipfum repercujfu claritates 

colorum excitaret. £/ turn ratione magna ne colorum claritas 

9Culorum aciem offenderet. This paflage, itho* it may poflibly 
perplex the critics, is a true and an artifit-like defcription of 
the efFe<a of Glazing or Scumbling, fuch as was pradifed by 
Titian and the reft of the Venetian Painters ; this cuftom, or 
mode of operation, implies at leaft a true tafte of what the 
excellence of colouring confifts, which does not proceed from 
fine colours, but true colours; from breaking down thefe fine 
colours which would appear too raw, to a deep-toned bright- 
nefs. Perhaps ,the manner in which Corrcgio pradlifed the 
art of Glazing was ftill more like that of Apelles, which was 
only perceptible to thofe who looked clofe ito the pi<aure, ad 
manum intuenii demum appareret i whereas in Titian, and ftill 
more in Baflan and others his imitators, it was apparent on 
the flighteft infpedion : Artifts who may not approve of Gla- 
zing, muft ftill acknowledge, that this pradice is not that of 
ignorance. 

Another circumftance, that tends to prejudice me in favour 
of their colouring, is the account we have of fome of their 
principal painters ufing hut four colours only. I am convinced 
the fewer the colours the cleaner will be the effeft of thofe 
<;olours, and that four is fufficient to make every combination 
required. Two colours mixed together, will not preferve the 
brightnefs of either of them fingle, nor will three be as bright 
as two : of this obfervation, fimple as it is, an Artift, vfh© 
•wifhes to colour bright, will know the value. 

la 
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In regard to their power of giving peculiar expreffion, no 
corred: judgment can be formed; but we cannot well fuppofe 
that men, who were capable of giving that general grandeur 
of charaifler which fo eminently diftingui flies their works in 
Sculpture, wer€ incapable of exjprefling peculiar pafTions. 

As to the enthufiafliic commendations beftowed on them by 
their contemporaries, I confider them as of no weight.. The 
bcft words are always- employed to praife the beft works : Ad- 
miration often proceeds from ignorance of higher excellence. 
What they appear to have moft failed. in is.compofition, both 
in regard, to the grouping of their figures, and the art- of dif- 
pofing the light and fhadow in maffes. It is apparent that 
this, which makes fo confiderable.a part of modern art, was 
to them totally unknown^ 

If the great. Painters had poflefled this excellence, fome 
portion of it would have infallibly been difFufed, and have 
been difcoverable in the works of the inferior rank of Artifts, 

fuch as thofe whofe workshave come down to us, and which 

« 

may be confidered as- on the fame rank. with the Paintings that 
ornament our public gardens :.fuppofing»ourmodcrn pidtures of 
this rank only, were prefervcd for/the infpcdtion of Connoifieurs 
two thoufand years hence^ the general principles of com^ 
pofition would be ftill difcoverable in thoie pidlures; however 
feebly executed^, there, would be fcen. an attempt to an union 
of the figure with its ground, fome idea of difpofing both 
the figures and the lights in groups. Now as nothing of this 
appears in. what we have of antient Painting, we may conclude^ 
that this part, of the art was. totally neglcdedi. or more pro- 
bably unknown. 

They might, however, have produced fingle figures which 
approached perfection both in dra>ying and colouring; they 
might excel in a Solo, (in the language of Muficians) though. 

they^ 
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they were probably incapable of compofiog a full piece lor a 
concert of different inAruments* R« 

NOTE XXXVIII. Veiis« 419- 
Permit not two confficuous iight^ to flmie 
With rival radiance in the fame defign. 
The fame right judgment which profcribes two equal lights^ 
forbids any two objeds to be introduced of equal magnitude 
or force, fo as to appear to be competitors for the attention of 
the fpedtator • This is common ; but I do not think it quite fo 
^^ommon, to extend the rule fo far as it ought to be extended : 
even in colours^ whether of the warm or cold kind, there ibould 
be one of each which (faould be apparently principal and pre- 
dominate over the reft. It mud be obferved, ei^n in drapery, 
that two folds of the fame drapery be not of equal magnitude^ 

NOTE XXXIX. VER45E 421. 

But yield to one ahne the power to ilaze^ 
And Jpread tU extenJrD,e vigor of its r^s. 

Rembrant frequently praftifcd this rule to a degree of af- 
fedtation, by allowing but one mafs of light; but the Vene- 
tian Painters, and Rubens, who cxtra^^cd his principles from 
their works^ admitted many fubordioate ligkts^ 

The fame rules, which have hctn given in regard to the 
regulation of groups of figures, muft be obferved in regard to 
the grouping of lights, that there flhall be a fuperiority of one 
over the reft, that they fliall be fcparated, and varied in their 
/hapes, and that there (hould be at Icaft three lights ; the 
fecondary lights ought, for the fake of harmony and union, 
to be of nearly equal brightnefs, though not of equal magni- 
tude with the principal. 

The 
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The Dutch Painters particularly excelled in the management 
of light and fhade^ and have (hewn, in this department, that 
confummate ikill which entirely conceals the appearance of 
art. 

Jan Steen, Tcnicrs, Oftadc, Du Sart, and many others of 
that fchool, may be produced as inftances, and recommended 
to the young artift's careful fludy and attention. 

The means by which the Painter works, and on which the 
e£fe<ft of his pidure depends, are light and (liade, warm and 
cold colours : That there is an art in the management and 
difpofition of thofe means will be eaiiiy granted, and it is 
equally certain, that this art is to be acquired by a careful 
examination of the works of thofe who have excelled in it. 

I fhall here fet down the refult of thp obfervations which I 
have made on the works of thofe Artifts who appear to have 
bed underflood the management of light and fhade, and who 
may be confidered as examples for imitation in this branch of 
the art. 

Titian, Paul Veronefe, and Tintoret, were among the firft 
Painters who reduced to a fyftcm what was before pradlifed 
without any fixed principle, and confequently neglefted occa- 
fionally. From the Venetian Painters Rubens extraded his 
icheme of compofition, which was foon underflood and adopt- 
ed by his countrymen, and extended even to the minor Painters 
of familiar life in the Dutch School. 

When I was at Venice the method I took to avail myfelf of 
their principles was this : When I obferved an extraordinary 
efFedt of light and fhade in any pifture, I took a leaf of my 
pocket-book, and darkened every part of it in the fame grada- 
tion of light and ihade as the pidture, leaving the white paper 
untouched to reprefent the light, and this without any atten- 
tion to the fubje(Sl or to the drawing of the figures. A few 

N trials 
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trials of this kind will be fufficient to give the method of their 
conduct in the management of their lights. After a few trials 
I found the paper blotted nearly alike ; their general pradtice 
appeared to be, to allow not above a quarter of the picture for 
the light, including ia this portion both the principal and 
fecondary lights; another quarter to be as dark as pofiible; and 
the remaining half kept in mezzotint or half fhadow» 

Rubens appears ta have admitted rather more light than a 
quarter, and Rembrant much lefs, fcarce an eighth ; by this 
conduft Rembrant's light is extremely brilliant^ but it cods too 
much 'y the reft of the pidure is facrificed to this one object.. 
That light will certainly appear the brighteft which is fur- 
rounded with the greatefl quantity of (hade» fuppoiing equal 
ikill in the artid* 

By this means you may likewife remark the various^ farm? 
and fhapes of thofe- lights, as well as the objedbs on which 
they are flung, whether on a figure, or the fky, on a white 
napkin, on animals, or utenfils, often introduced for this pur^ 
pofe only: It may be observed likewife what portion is ftrongly 
relieved, and how much is united with its groutidj for it is 
neceflary that fome part (tho' a fmall one is fufficient) fhould 
be (harp and cutting againft its ground>^ whether it be light 
on a dark, or dark on a light ground, in order to give firm* 
nefs and di(lin<5lnef& to the work; if on the other hand it is 
relieved on every fide, it will appear as if inlaid on its* ground>. 
Such a blotted paper, held at a diftance from the eye, will 
flrike the Spectator as fomething excellent for the difpofition 
of light and ihadow, though he does not difUnguiih whether 
it is a Hiftory^ a Portrait, a Landfcape, dead Game, or any 
thing elfe, for the fame principles extend to every branch of 

the art. 

Whether 
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Whether I have given an cxadt account, or made a juft 

diviiion of the quantity of light admitted into the works of 

thofe Painters, is of no very great confequence; let every 

perfon examine and judge for himfelf ; it will be fufficient if 

I have fuggefted the method of examining pictures this way, 

and one means at lead of acquiring the principles on which 

they wrought. R. 

NOTE XL. Verse 441. 

Then only jujily jpread, ivben to the Jigbt 

A breadth of jhade purfues a breadth of light. 

The higheil iinifhing is labour in vain, unlefs at the fame 
time there be preferved a breadth of light and ihadow ; it is a 
quality, therefore, that ia more frequently recommended to 
ftudents, and infilled upon than any other whatever; and, per-* 
haps, for this reafon„ becaufe it is mod: apt to be neglected, 
the attention of the Artift being fo often entirely abforbed ia 
the detail. 

To illuftrate this, we may have recourfe to Titian's bunch 
of grapes, which we will fuppofe placed fo as to receive a 
broad light and ftiadow. Here though each individual grape 
on the light fide has its light and ftiadow and reflexion, yet 
altogether they make but one broad mafs of light; the flighteflb 
iketch, therefore, where this breadth is preferved, will have 
a better efFeft, will have more the appearance of coming from 
a mafter-hand ; that is, in other words, will have more the 
charaderiflic and generale of nature than the mofl laborious 
finiftiing, where this breadth is loft or negleded. R. 

NOTE XLI. Verse 469. 
Which mildly mixings evry foetal dye 
Unites the whole in lovelieft harmony. 
The fame method may be ufed to acquire that harmonious 

N 2 cftca 
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cfFcdl of colours as was recommended for the acquifitlon of 
light and (hade^ by adding colours to the darkened paper ; 
but as thofe are not always at hand^ it may be fufficient^ if 
the pidure, which you think worthy of imitating^ be coq- 
fidered in this light, to afcertain the quantity of warm and the 
quantity of cold colours. 

The predominant colours of the pidure ought to be of a 
warm mellow kind, red or yellow, and no more cold colour 
ihould be introduced but what will be jufl enough to ferve 
as a ground or foil to fet off and give value to the mellow 
colours, and never itfelf be principal; for this purpofe a 
quarter of the pidlure will be fufficient ; thofe cold colours, 
whether blue, grey, or green, are to be difperfed about the 
ground or furrounding parts of the pidture, wherever it has 
the appearance of wanting fuch a foil, but fparingly employed 
in the mafTes of light. 

I am confident an habitual examination of the works of 
thofe Painters, who have excelled in harmony, will, by de- 
grees, give a corrednefs of eye that will revolt at difcordant 
colours as a mufician's ear revolts at difcordant founds. 

R. 
NOTE XLIL. Verse 517. 
By mellowing Jkill thy ground at dijlance caji 
Free as the air, and tranjient as its blaft. 

By a ftory told of Rubens, we have his authority for aflert- 
ing that to the efFeft of the pidlure, the back-ground is of the 
greateft confequencc. 

Rubens, on his being defired to take under his inflrudlion 
a young painter, the perfon who recommended him, in order 
to induce Rubens the more readily to take him, faid, that he 
was already fomewhat advanced in the art, and that he would 
be of immediate affiftance in his back-grounds. Rubens 

fmiled 
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fmiled at his fimplicity, and told him, that if the youth was 
capable of painting his back-grounds he flood in no need of 
his inftrudlions ; that the regulation and management of them 
required the mofl; comprehenfive knowledge of the art. This 
Painters know to be no exaggerated account of a back-ground, 
when we confider how much the eflfedt of the pidlure depends 
upon it. 

It muft be in union with the figure, fo that it (hall not have 
the appearance, as if it was inlaid like Holbein's portraits, 
which are often on a bright green or blue ground: To pre- 
veilt this efFedt, the ground muft partake of the colour of the 
figure ; or, as exprcffed in a fubfequent line, receive all the 
treafures of the palette; the back-ground regulates likewife 
where and in what part the figure is to be relieved. When^ 
the form is beautiful, it is to be ftcn diftindly, when, on the- 
contrary, it is uncouth or too angular, it may be loft in the 
ground : Sometimes a light is introduced in order to join and 
extend the light on the figure,, and the dark fide of the figure 
is loft in a ftill darker back-ground ; for the fewer the outlines 
arc which cut againft the ground the richer will be the eflfeft, 
as the contrary produces what is called the dry manner. 

One of the arts of fupplying the defedl of a fcantinefs of 
drefs by means of the back -ground, may be obferved in a 
whole-length portrait by Vandyke, which is in the cabinet of 
the Duke of Montagu ; the drefs of this figure would have an^ 
ungraceful efFedt; he has, therefore, by means of a light back-^ 
ground, oppofed to the light of the figure, and by the help 
of a curtain that catches the light near the figure, made the. 
cfFedt of the whole together full and riclj to the eye. R, 
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NOTE XLIIL Verse 523- 
^be band that colours well muft colour brsgbt, 
Hope not that praife to gain by Jickly nvbite. 

All the modes of harmony, or of producing that cfFeft of 
colours which is required in a pifture, may be reduced to 
three, two of which belong to the grand -ftile and the other 
to the ornamental. 

The firft may be called the Roman manner where the 
colours are of a full and ftrong body, fuch as are found in the 
Transfiguration ; the next is that harmony which is produced 
by what the Antients called the corruption of the colours, by 
mixing and breaking them till there is a general union in the 
whole, without any thing that (hall bring to your remem- 
brance the Painter's pallette, or the original colours; this 
may be called the Bolognian ftile, and it is this hue and efiedt 
of colours which Ludovico Carracci feems to have endeavoured 
to produce, though he did not carry it to that perfedtion which 
we have feen lince his time jn the fmall works of the Dutch 
fchool, particularly Jan Steen, where art is completely con- 
cealed, and the Painter, like a great Orator, never draws the 
attention from the fubjeft on himfelf. 

The laft manner belongs properly to fhe ornamental ftile, 
which we call. the Venetian, where it was firft pradifed, but is 
perhaps better learned fromRubcns; here the brighteft colours 
poffible.are Acin^itted, with the two extremes of warm and 
cold, and thofe reconciled by. being difperfed over fhe pidlure, 
till. the whole appears like a buncli of flowers. 

As I have given inftjmces from the Dutch fcliool^ where 
the art of breaking colour may be learned, we may recom- 
mend here an attention to the works of Watteau for excel- 
lence in this florid ftile of painting. 

To 
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« 

To all thefe different manners, there arc fome general rules 
that muft never be negleded; firft, that the fame colour, 
which makes the largeft mars> be diffufed and appear to re<« 
vive in different parts of the piAure, for a fingle colour will 
make a fpot or blot : Even the difperfed fle{h colour, which 
the faces and hands make, require their principal mafs^ which, 
is heft produced by a naked figure ;. but where the fubjeft will 
not allow of this, a. drapery approaching to flefh-colour will 
anfwer the purpofe;. as in the Transfiguration, where a wo- 
maais clothed in drapery of this colour, which makes a prin-^ 
cipal to all the heads and hands of the pidure; and, for the 
fake of harmony, the colours,, however diftinguiflied in theic 
light, ihould be nearly the fame in their iliadows, of a. 

■ " fimple unity of fhade,, 
"As all were from one fingle pallette fpread.'^ 
And to give the utmoft force, ftrength, and folidity to youn 
work, fome part of the. pidlure fhould be as light and fome^ 
as dark as pofiible 1 thefe two extremes are then to be harmo*- 
nifed and reconciled to each other*. 

Inflances, where both of them are ufed, may be obferved 
in two pifliures of Rubens,, which are equally eminent for the 
force and brilliancy of their effed ; one is in the cabinet of 
the Duke of Rutland, and. the other in the chapel of Rubens 
at Antwerp, which ferves as- his monument; In both* thefe. 
piftuies he has introduced a female figure drefled in black fatin, 
the (hadows of which arc as dark as pure black, oppofed to the 
contrary extreme of brightnefs, can make them*. 

If to thefe different manners wc add one more, that in. 
which a filver- grey or pearly tint* is predominant, I believe 
every kind of harmony that can be produced by colours will 
be comprehended. One of the greateft examples in this mode 
is the famous marriage at Cana, in St, George's Church, at. 

Venice, 
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Venice, where the (ky, which makes a very confiderable part 
X)f the pi(fture, is of the lighted blue colour, and the cloud« 
perfeftly white, the reft of the pifturc is in the fame key^ 
wrought from this high pitch. We fee likewife many pic- 
tures of Guido in this tint ; and indeed thofe that are fo, arc 
in his beft manner. Female figures, angels and children, 
were the fubjefts in which Guido more particularly fucceeded; 
and to fuch, the cleannefs and neatneis of this tint perfectly 
correfponds, and contributes not a littleto that exquiiite beauty 
and delicacy which fo much diftinguiflies his works. To fee 
this ftile in perfeftiouj we muft again have recourfe to the 
Dutch fchool, particularly to the works of the younger 
Yandeveldcj and the younger Teniers, whofe. pidtures arc 
valued by the connoiffeurs in proportion as they poffcfs this 
excellence of a filver tint. Which of thefe different fliles 
ought to be preferred, fo as to meet every man's idea, would 
be difficult to determine, from the prediledion which every 
man has to that mode^ which is pradlifed by the fchool in 
which he has been educated i but if any pre-eminence is to be 
given, it muft be to that manner which ftands in the higheft 
cftimation with mankind in general, and that is the Venetian, 
or rather the manner of Titian, which, fimply confidered as 
producing an tffcCt of colours, will certainly eclipfe, with its 
fplendor, whatever is brought into competition with it : But, 
as I hinted before, if female delicacy and beauty be the prin- 
cipal objedl ,of the Painter's aim, the purity and clearnefs of 
the tint of Guido will correfpond better, and more contribute 
10 produce it than even the glowing tint of Titian. 

The rarity of excellence in any of thefe ftiles of colouring 
Efficiently (hews the difficulty of fucceeding in them : It may 
be worth the Artift's attention, while he is in this purfuit, 
particularly to guard againft thofe errors which fccm to be 

annexed 
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annexed to or thinly divided from their neight^ouring excel- 
lence I thus, when he is endeavouring to acquire the Roman 
ilile, without great care, he falls into a hard and dry manner. 
The flowery colouring is nearly allied to the gaudy eflfcdl of 
fan-painting. The fimplicity of the Bolognian ftile requires 
the niceft band to preferve it from infipidity. That of Titian, 
which may be called the Golden Manner, when unfkilfully 
managed, becomes what the Painters call Foxy ; and the filver 
degenerates into the leaden and heavy manner. All of them, 
to be pcrfeft in their way, will not bear any union with each 
other ; if they arc not diftinftly fcparated, the efFcft of the 
pidure will be feeble and infipid, without any mark or diflin* 
gaifhed charader. R. 

NOTE XLIV. Verse 538. 
On that htgb-Jinijh' d form let paint bejiow 
Her midnight-JhadoWf her meridian glow. 
It is indeed a rule adopted by many Painters to admit in no 
part of the back-ground, or on any obje<St in the pifture, fha- 
dows of equal ftrength with thofe which are employed on the 
principal figure; but this produces a falfe reprefentation. With 
deference to our Author, to have the ftrong light and (hadow 
there alone, is not to produce the beft natural efFcdl ; nor is 
it authorifed by the pradlice of thofe Painters who are moft 
diftinguiflied for harmony of colouring : A condudt, there- 
fore, totally contrary to this is abfolutely neceffary, that the 
fame ftrength, the fame tone of colour, fhould be diflfufcd over 
the whole picture. 

I am no enemy to dark fliadows; the general deficiency to 
be obfcrved in the works of the Painters of the laft age, as 
well as indeed of many of the prefent, is a feeblenefs of efl5:ft; 
they feem to be too much afraid of thofe midnight (hadows, 

O which 
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vrhich alone give the power of nature^ and without which a 
piiSture will indeed appear like one wholly wanting folidity 
and (Irength. The lighted and gayeft ilile requires this foil 
to give it force and brilliancy. 

There is another fault prevalent in the more modern Pain^ 
ters, which is the predominance of a grey leaden colour over 
the whole piSure ; this is more particularly to be remarked 
when their works hang in the fame room with pidlures well 
and powerfully coloured. Thcfe two deficiencies^ the want 
of flrength, and the want of mellownefs or warmth^ is oftea 
imputed to the want of materials, as if we had not fuch good 
colours as thofe Painters whofe works we fo much admire* 

NOTE XLV. Verse 5J9. 

Know be that lutell begins Bas half atdbievd 

His dejiind work ■ 

Thofe Mafters are the beft models to begin with who have 
the feweft faults, and who are the moft regular in the condudt 
of their work. The lirfl fludies ought rather to be made on 
their performances than on the produ/ftions of the excentric 
Genius : Where flriking beauties are mixed with great defcfts,, 
the fludcnt will be in danger of miftaking blemifhcs for 
beauties, and perhaps the beauties may be fuch as he h not 
advanced enough to attempt* r^ 

NOTE XL VI. Verse 584* 
■■ bis erroneous lines 



Will to tbe foul tbat poifon rank convey^ 
Wbicb life's befi kngtb Jh all fail to purge awi^. 
Tafte will be unavoidably regulated by what is continually 
before the eyes. It were therefore well if young ftudents 
could be debarred the fight of any works that were not ittt 

from 
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from grofs faults till they had well formed, and, as I m^ 
fay, hardened their judgment : they might then be permitted 
to look about them, not only without fear of vitiating their 
tafte, but even with advantage, and would often find great 
ingenuity and extraordinary invention in works which are 
under the influence of a bad tafte. r 

NOTE XLVII. Verse 601. 
jis furefy cbarmt that voluntary Jiile^ 
Which careUfs plays and jeems to mock at toil. 
•This appearance of eafe and facility may be called the Grace 
or Genius of the mechanical or executive part of the art. 
There is undoubtedly fomething fafcinating in feeing that 
done with carelefs eafe, which others do with laborious diffi- 
culty : the fpeaator unavoidably, by a kind of natural inttina, 
feels that general animation with which the hand of the Artift 
feems to be infpired. 

Of all Painters Rubens appears to claim the firft rank for 
facility both in the invention and in the execution of his 
work ; it makes fo great a part of his excellence, that take it 
away, and half at lead of his reputation will go with it, R. 

NOTE XL VIII. Verse 617, 

^be eye each obvious error fwift defcries^ 

Hold then the compafs only, in the eyes. 
A Painter who relies on his compafs, leans on a prop which 
will not fupport him ; there are few parts of his figures but 
what are fore-fhortcned more or lefs, and cannot^ therefore 
be drawn or correded by meafures. Though he begins hi« 
ftudies with the compaft in his hand as we learn a dead lan- 
guage by Grammar, yet, after a certain time, they are both 
flung afide, and in their place a kind of mechanical corrc£tnef$ 
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«f the eye and ear is fubftituted, which operates without any 
confcious effort of the mind. R. 

NOTEXLIX. Verse 620. 
Give to the diBates of the karri d re/peS. 
There are few fpeftators of a Painter's work, learned or 
unlearned, who, if they can be induced to fpeak their real 
fenfations, would not be profitable to the Artift. The only 
opinions of which no ufe can be made, are thofe of half- 
learned connoiffcurs, who have quitted Nature and have not 
acquired Art. That fame fagacity which makes a man excel 
in his profeflion mud aflift him in the proper ufe to be madet 
of the judgment of the learned, and the opinions of the vulgar* 
Of many things the vulgar are as competent judges as the 
moft learned connoiffeur ; of the portrait, for injftancc, of aa 
animal 5 or, perhaps, of the truth of the reprcfentations of 
fome vulgar paffions. 

It muft be expeded that the untaught vulgar will carry 
with them the fame want of right tafte in the judgment they 
make of the effeift or charaQer in a pidure as they do in 
life, and prefer a ftrutting figure and gaudy colours to the 
grandeur of fimplicity ; hut if this fame vulgar, or even an 
infant, miftook for dirt what was intended to be a (hade, it 
may be apprehended the ihadow was not the true colour of 
nature, with almoft as much certaioty as if the obfcrvatioa 
had been made by the moft able connoiiTcur*. R, 

NOTE L- Verse 70J. 
Know that er^ perfeSi tafte matures the mind^ 
Or perfea pra£iice to that tafte be joirid. 
However admirable his tafte may be, he is but half a Painter 
who can only conceive his fubjeft, and is without knowledge 

of 
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of the mechanical part of his art ; as on the other fide his 
Ikill may be faid to be thrown away, who has employed his 
colours on fubjeds that create no intereft from their beauty, 
their charader, or expreffion. One part often abforbs the whole 
mind to the neglcft of the reft ; the young, fbudents, whilft at 
Rome, ftudying the works of Michael Angelo and RafFaelle, 
are apt to lofe all relilli for any kind of excellence, except 
what is found in their works : Perhaps going afterwards ta 
Venice they may be induced to think there are other things 
required, and that nothing but the moft fuperlative excellence 
in defign,, charadter,. and dignity of ftile, can- atone for a de*- 
ficiency m the ornamental graces of the art* Excellence muft 
of courik be rare ; and one of the caufes of its rarity, is the 
aeceility of uniting. qualities which in their nature are contrary 
to each other; and yet no approaches can^ be made towards 
perfedion without it. Every art or profefEon requires this 
onion of contrary qualities, like the harmony of colouring, 
which is produced by an oppofition of hot and cold hues. 
The Poet and the Painter muft unite to the warmth that ac- 
companies a poetical imagination, patience and perfeverance ;, 
liie one in counting fyllables and toiling for a rhyme, and the 
other ia labouring the minute parts and finifliing the detail of 
iiis works, in order to produce the great effedl he defires: 
They muft both poiTefs a comprehenlive mind that takes in 
the whole at one view, and at the fame time an accuracy of 
eye or mind that diftinguifties between two things that, to an 
ordinary fpeftator, appear the fame, whether this confifts in 
tint^ or words, or the nice difcrimination on which expreffion 
9ad elegance depends. R*. 
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NOTE LL Verse 715. 
While free from prejudice your a£live eye 
Preferves its firfi unfullied purity. 

Prejudice is generally ufed in a bad fenfe, to imply a pre* 
dlledtion, not founded on reafon or nature^ in favour of a 
particular mafter, or a particular manner, and therefore to be 
oppofed.with all our forces hut totally to .eradicate in advanced 
age what has fo much afliiled us in our youths is a point to 
which we cannot hope to arrive; ^the difficulty of conquering 
this prejudice is to be confidered in the number of thofe caufes 
which makes excellence fo very race* 

Whoever would make a rapid progrefs in any art or fcience, 
muft begin by having great confidence in, and even prejudice 
in favour of, his in(lru£tor; but to continue to think him 
infallible, would be continuing forever in a ftate of infancy^ 

It is impoflible to draw a line A^en the Artift (hall begin 
to dare to examine and critici& the works of hi« Mafter, or 
of the greateft mafter- pieces of art; wc can only fay, that it 
jyill be gradual. In proportion, as the Scholar learns to analyfe 
the excellence of the Matters he efleems ^ in proportion as he 
comes exaSlly to diiliqguifh in what that excellence confifts, 
and refer it to fomc precifc rule and fixed flandard, in that 
proportion he becomes free. When he has once laid hold of 
their pririciple, he will fee when they deviate from it, or fail 
.to conie up.to it; fo that it.isin reality through his extreme 
^adoiiration of, and blind deference to, thefe Matters, (without 
,which he never would have employed an intenfe application 
to difcQver the rule and fcheme of their work) that he is 
enabled, if I may ufe the expreffion, to emancipate himfcjf, 
uven to get above them, and to become the judge of thofe of 
whom he was at firft the humble difciple. R. 

NOTE 
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NOTE LII. Verse 721. 
When duly taught each geometric rtile^ 
Approach with awful Jiep the Grecian fcbool. 

The firft bufincfs of the ftudent is to be able to give a true 
reprefentation of whatever obje<a prefents itfelf, juft as it ap- 
pears to the eye, fo as to amount to a deception, and the geo- 
metric rules of perfpe<aive are included in this ftudy^ this is 
the language of the art, which appears the more neceffary to • 
be taught early, from the natural repugnance which the mind 
bas tofuch mechanical labour after it has acquired a reli£h for 
k& higher departmental. 

The next ftep is to acquire a knowledge of thet beauty of 
Form; for this purpofe he is recommended to the ftudy of the 
GrecianScuIpture.;-andforcompofition, colouring, and exprefr- 
fion to the great works at Rome, Venice, Parma, and Bo- 
logna; he begin* now to look for thofe excellencies which 
addrefs themfel ves to . the imagination, and con fiders deception 
as a fcaffolding to be now thrown afide, as of no importance 
to this finiihed idea of the. art* It^ 

NOTE LIII. Verse 72^. 
TSh f-ejl, no paufe, till all her graces known^ 
A happy habit makes each grace your own. 
To acquire this excellence, fomething* more is required' 
Aan meafuring ftatues or copying pidturcs-. 

I am confident the works of the antient fculptcrs were pro- 
duced, not by meafuring, but in confequcnce of that corredt* 
nefs of eye which they had acquired by long habit, which* 
fcrved them at all timesi and on all occafihons, when the com-^ 
pafs would fail : There is no reafon why the eye fliould nor 
be capable of acquiring equal precifion and exadlnefs with the. 
organs of hearing or Ipeaking;. We know that an infant,, 

wha 
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who has learned its language by habit, will fometimes correal: 
the moft learned grammarian who has been taught by rule 
only : The idiom, which is the peculiarity of language, and 
that in which its native grace is feated^ canr be learned by 
habit alone. 

To podefs this perfed habit, the fame conduA is necefiary 
in art as in language, that it {hould be begun early, whild the 
organs are pliable and impreffions are eafily taken, and that we 
fhould accuftom ourfelves, whilft this habit is forming, to fee 
beauty only, and avoid as much as poifible deformity or what 
is incorred : Whatever is got this way may be faid to be pro« 
perly made your owi^ it becomes a part of yourfelf, and 
operates unperceived. The mind acquires by fuch exercife a 
kind of infUndtive redtitude which fuperfedes all xulea« IL 

NOTE LIV. Versb 733. 
See Raphael there bis forms celeftial trace^ 
Vnrivaird fovereign of the realms of grace. 
The pre-eminence which Frefnoy has given to thofe three 
great Painters, RafFaelle, Michael Angelo, and Julio Romano, 
fufiiciently points out to us what ought to be the chief objedl 
of our purfuit. Tho' two of them were either totally ignorant 
or never pradtifed any of thofe graces of the art which proceed 
from the management jof colours or the difpofition of light 
and fhadow; and the other (RafFaelle) was far from being 
eminently ikilful in thcfe particulars, yet they all juflly deferve 
that high rank in which Erefnoy has placed them ; Michael 
Angelq, for the grandeur and fublimity of his charadlers, as 
well as for his profound knowledge of defign ; Raffaelle, for 
the judicious arrangement of his materials, for the grace, the 
dignity, and expreflion of his charadters^ and Julio Rom'ano, 
for poflefling the true poetical genius of painting, perhaps, 
to a higher degree than any other Painter whatever. 

In 
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In heroic fulDjcdts it will not, I hope, appear too great re- 
finement of criticifm to fay, that the want of naturainefs or 
deception of the art, which give to an inferior ftile its whole 
value, is no material difadvantage : The Hours, for inftance, 
as reprefented by Julio Romano, giving provender to the horfes 
of the Sun, would not ftrike the imagination more forcibly 
from their being coloured with the pencil of Rubens^ tho' he 
would have reprefented them more naturally ; but might he 
not poflibly, by that very a<3:, have brought them down from 
their celeftial ftate to the rank of mere terrcftrial animals ? In 
thefe things^ however, I admit there will always be a degree of 
uncertainty^ Who know€ that Julio Romano, if he had pof- 
feffed the art and pradice of colouring like Rubens, would not 
have given to it fome taftc of poetical grandeur not yet attained 
to? 

The fame familiar naturainefs would be equally an imper- 
fedion in charaders which are to be reprefented as demi-gods, 
or fomethin^ above humanity, 

Tho' it would be fur from an addition to the merit of thofe 
two .great Painters to have made their works deceptions, yet 
there can be no ceafon why they -might not, in fome degree, 
and with a judicious caution and feledHon, have availed them- 
fclves of many excellencies which are found in the Venetian, 
Flemiih, and even Dutch fchools^ and which have been in^ 
culcated in this Poem, There are fome of them which arc 
not in abfolute contradi<^ion to anyilile: The happy difpofition, 
for inflance, of light and ihade ; the prefervation of breadth 
in the maffes of colours; the union of thefe with their ground; 
and the harmony artfing from a due mixture of hot and coM 
hues, with many other excellencies, not infeparably conned:^ 
ed with that individuality which produces deception, would 
furcly not counteract the effedt of the grand ftile; they would 

P only 
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only contribute to the eafc of the fpedator, by making the 
vehicle pleafing by which ideas are conveyed to the mind, 
which otherwife might be perplexed and bewildered with a 
confufed aifemblage of objects ; it would add a certain degree 
of grace and fweetnefs to ftrength and grandeur. Tho' the 
excellencies of thofe two great Painters are of fuch tranfcen- 
dency as to make us overlook their deficiency, yet a fubdued 
attention to thefe inferior excellencies muft be added to com-* 
plete the idea of a perfedl Painter. 

Deception, which is fo often recommended by writers on 
the theory of painting, inftead of advancing the art, is in 
reality carrying it back to its infant ftate : the firft eflays of 
Fainting were certainly nothing but mere imitation of indi- 
vidual objeifts, and when this amounted to a deception^ the 
artift had accompliflied his purpofe. 

And here I muft obferve, that the art& of Painting and 
Poetry feem to have no kind of refemblance in their early 
ftages : The firft, or, at leaft, the fccond ftage of Poetry in every 
nation is the fartheft removed poflible from common life : 
Every thing is of the marvellous kind; it treats only of heroes^ 
wars, ghofts, inchantments, and transformations. The Poet 
could not cxpe<a to feize and captivate the attention, if he 
related only common occurrences, fuch as every day produced; 
whereas the Painter exhibited what then appeared a great effort 
of art, by merely giving the appearance of relief to a flat fuper- 
ficics, however uninterefting in itfelf that obje<Sl might be; 
but this foon fatiating, the fame entertainment was required 
from Painting which had been experienced in Poetry. The 
mind and imagination were to be fatisfied, and required to be 
amufed and delighted as well as the eye ; and when the art 
proceeded to a ftill higher degree of excellence, it was then 
found that this deception not only did not affift, but even in 
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a certain degree counteradled the flight of imagination ; hence 
proceeded the Roman fchool, and it is from hence that Raf- 
faelle, Michael Angelo, and Julio Romano ftand in that pre- 
heminence of rank in which Frefnoy has juftly placed them. 

R. 
NOTE LV. Verse 747. 
Bright, beyond all the reft, Correggio Jiings 
His ample lights, and round them gently brings 

The mingling Jhade. 

The excellency of Correggio's manner has juftly been ad- 
mired by all fucceeding Painters. This manner is in dired: 
oppofition to what is called the dry and hard manner which 
preceded him. 

His colour, and his mode of finifhing, approach nearer to 
perfedion than thofe of any oth^r Painter; the gliding motion 
of his outline, and the fweetnefs with which it melts into 
the ground ; the cleannefs and tranfparency of his colouring, 
which ftop at that exaft medium in which the purity and 
perfeftion of tafte lies, leave nothing to be wiflied for. Ba- 
rochio, tho', upon the whole, one of his moft fuccefsful imi- 
tators, yet fometimes, in endeavouring at cleannefs or bril- 
liancy of tint, overfhot the mark, and falls under the criticifm 
that was made on an antient Painter, that his figures looked 
as if they fed upon rofes. , j^^^ 

NOTE LVI. Verse 767. 
Tet more than thefe to meditation's eyes. 
Great Natures felf redundantly fupplies. 
Frefnoy, with great propriety, begins and finifties his Poem 
with recommending the ftudy of Nature. 

This is in reality the beginning and the end of Theory : 
It is in Nature only we can find that Beauty which is the 
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great obje<ft of our fearch, it can be found no where elfe;. we 
can no more form any idea of Beauty fuperior to Nature than 
we can form an idea of a iixth fenCe, or any other excellence 
out of the limits of the human mind ;. we are forced, to con* 
fine our conception even of heaven itfelf and its inhabitants 
to what we fee in. this world/; even, the Supreme Being, if he 
is reprcfcntcd at all, the Painter has no other way of reprefentf 
ing than by rcverfing the decree, of the infpircd Lawgiver, and 
making God after his own image.. 

Nothing can be fo unphilofophical as a fuppofltion that we 
can form any idea of beauty or excellence out of or beyond 
Natuire, which is and.mxrft be.thefountain*head from whence 
all our ideas mud be derived. 

This being acknowleged,; it muft follow^ of courfc, that 
all the rules which this theory^ or any other, teaches, can be 
no more than teaching the art of feeing nature. The rules of 
Art are formed. on the various works of thofe who have ftudied 
Nature the mod fuccefsiully : by this advantage of obferving 
the various manners in which various minds have, contemr 
plated, her works, the artift enlarges his own views, and is 
taught to look for and fee what would other wife have efcaped 
his obfervation. 

It is to be remarked, . that there are two modes of imitating 
nature ; one of which refers to the fenfations of the mind for 
its truth, and the other to the eye. 

Some fchools,. fuch as the Roman and Florentine, appear 
to have addreffcd thcmfelves principally to the mind ; others 
folely to the eye, fuch as the Venetian in the inftances of 
Paul Veronefe and Tintoret : others again have endeavoured 
to unite both, by joining the elegance and grace of ornament 
with the ftrcngth and vigour of defign ; fuch are the fchools 
of Bologna and Parma* 

All 
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All thofe fchools are equally to be confidered as followers 
of Nature : He who produces a work, analogous to the mind 
or imagination of man, is as natural a Painter as he whofe 
works arc calculated to delight the eye ;. the works of Mi- 
chael Angek) or Julio Romano, in this fen fe> may be faid to 
be as natural as thofe of* the Dutch Painters. The ftudy^ 
therefore, of the nature or affcftions of the mind is as necef- 
fary to the theory of' the higher department of art, as the 
knowledge of what will be pleafing or ofFenfive to the eye, is 
to the lower ftil*. 

What relates ta the mind or imagination, fuch as Invention j 
Charadler; Expreflion, Grace, or Grandeur, certainly cannot 
, be taught by rules 5 little more can be done than pointing out 
where they are to be found : it is a part whioh belongs to ge- 
neral education, and will operate in proportion to the culti-? 
vation of the mind of the Artifti . 

The greater part of the rules in this Poem are, therefore, 
neceflarily confined to what relates to the eye ; and it may be 
remarked, that none of thofe rules make any pretenfions to- 
wards improving Nature, or going contrary to her work-; 
their tendency is merely to fhew what is truly Nature. 

Thus, for inftance, a flowing outline is recommended, be- 
caufe Beauty (which alone is Nature) cannot be produced 
without it; old age or leannefs produces ftrait lines j corpu- 
lency round lines; but in a ftate of health, accompanying 
youth, the outlines are waving, flowing, and fcrpentine : Thus 
again, if we are told to avoid the chalk, the brick, or the 
leaden colour, it is becaufe real fle(h never partakes of thofe 
huesji tho' ill-coloured piiSures are always inclinable to one 
or other of thofe defefts. 

Rules are to be confidered likewife as fences placed only 
where , trefpafs i& expcfted; and are particularly enforced in 

P 3 proportion 
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proportion as peculiar faults or defects arc prevalent at the 
time, or age, in which they are delivered ; for what may be 
proper ftrongly to recommend or enforce in one age, may not 
with equal propriety be fo much laboured in another, when it 
may be the fafliion for Artifts to run into the contrary ex- 
treme, proceeding from prejudice to a manner adopted by fome 
favourite Painter then in vogue. 

When it is recommended to preferve a breadth of colour or 
of light, it is not intended that the Artift is to work broader 
than Nature; but this leflbn is iniifted on becaufe we knowp 
from experience, that the contrary is a fault which Artifts arc 
apt to be guilty of i who, when they are examining and finifli- 
ing the detail, neglcdt or forget that breadth which is obfer- 
vable only when the eye takes in the effeS of the whole. 

Thus again, we recommend to paint foft and tender, to 
make a harmony and union of colouring ; and, for this end, 
that all the fliadows fhall be nearly of the fame colour. The 
reafon o( thefe precepts being at all enforced, proceeds from 
the difpofition which Artifts have to paint harder than Nature, 
to make the outline more cutting againft the ground, and to 
have lefs harmony and union than is found in Nature, prefer- 
ving the fame brightnefs of colour in the (hadows as are feen 
in the lights : both thefe falfe manners of reprefenting Nature 
were the pradice of the Painters when the art was in its in- 
fancy, and would be the pradice now of every ftudent who 
waa left to himfclf, and had never been taught the art of 
feeing Nature. 

There are other rules which may be faid not fo much to 
relate to the objedls reprefented as to the eye; but the truth 
of thefe are as much fixed in Nature as the others, and pro- 
ceed from the neceflity there is that the work fliould be fccn 
writh eafe and fatisfadion ; to this end are all the rules that 
relate to grouping and the difpofition of light and ftiade. 

With 
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With regard to precepts about moderation^ and avoiding ex- 
tremes, little is to be drawn from them : Tlue rule would be 
too minute that had any exadnefs at all : a multiplicity of ex- 
ceptions would arife, fo that the teacher would be for ever 
faying too mttch, and yet never enough : When a ftudent is 
inftrufted to mark with prccifion every part of his figure,. 
whether it be naked, or in drapery, h« probably becomes 
hard ; if, on the contrary, he is told to paint the moft tenderly, 
poflibly he becomes infipid. But among extremes fome are 
more tolerable than others; of the two- extremes I have juft 
mentioned, the hard manner is the moft pardonable, as it 
carries with it an air of learning, as if the Artift knew with 
precifion the true form of Nature, though he had rendered it 
with too heavy a hand^ 

In every part of the human figure, when not fpoiled by toa 
great corpulency, will be found this diftindtnefs, the parts 
never appearing uncertain or confufed, or, as a Muficiaa 
would fay, flurred ; and all thefe fmaller parts which arc com- 
prehended in the larger compartment are ft ill to be there, 
however tenderly marked^ 

To conclude.- In all minute, detailed, and pra<flical excel- 
lence, ^^»^r^/ precepts muft be cither deficient or unneceflary: 
For the rule is not known, nor is it indeed to any purpofe a 
rule, if it be nccefTary to inculcate it on every occafion. R, 

NOTE LVIL Verse jyz.. 
Whmce Art^ by PraSlice^ to PerfeSlion fours. 
After this the Poet fays, that he paffes over in filence many 
things which will be more amply treated in his Commentary. 

" Multa fuperfileo quae Commentaria dicent." 
: But as he never lived to write that Commentary, his tranflator 
has taken the liberty to pafs over this line in filence alfo. 

NOTE 
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NOTE LVni. Versjs 775. 
What time the Pride of Bourhan urgd bis way^ 6cc. 
Du Piles^ and after him Dryden» xrallthis Hero Louis XUL 
but the later French Editor, whom I have before quoted^ 
will needs have him to be the XlVth. His note is as follows.: 
** At the acceffion of Louis XIV. Du Frefnoy had been ten 
years at Rome, therefore the epoch, marked by the Poet, 
falls probably upon. the fird years of that Prince; that is to 
fay, upon the years . 1 643 or 1.644. '^^^ thunders which he 
darts on the Alps, allude to the fuccelTes of our arms in the 
Milanefe, and in Piedmont; and the Alcides, who is born again 
in France for the defence of his country, is the conqueror of 
Rocroy, the young Duke of Anguien, afterwards called Le 
Grand Conde." I am apt to fufpedt that all this fine criticifm 
is falfe, though I do not think it worth while xoxontrovert it. 
Whether the Poet meant to compliment Louis XIIL or the 
little boy that fucceeded him, (for he was only fix years old in 
the year 1644) he was guilty of grofs flattery. It is impoflible, 
however, from the conftrudlion of the fentence, that Lodqvicus 
Borbonidum Decus, & Gallicus Alcides, could mean any more 
than one identical perfon,; andxonfequently the Editor's notion 
concerning the Grand Cond^ is indifputably falfe. I have, 
therefore, taken the whole pafiage in the fame fcnfe that . 
Du Piles did; and have alfo, like him, ufed the Poet's phrafe 
of the Spanijh Lion in the concluding line, rather than that 
of the Spanifli Geryon, to which Mr. Dryden has trans- 
formed him : His reafon, I fuppofe, for doing this was, that 
.the monfter Geryon was of Spanifh extradion, and the Ne- 
mean Lion, which Hercules killed, was of Peloponnefus ; but 
we are told by Martial*, that there was a fountain in Spain 
called Ncmea, which, perhaps, led Frefnoy aftray in this 

pafi^age. 

• Avidam rigcns Dircenna placabit fitim 

Et Nemea quse Tiocit nives. Mart. lib. i. Epig. 50. di Hi/f. Uc. 
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paflage. However this be, Hercules killed fo many lions, 
befides that which conftituted the firft of his twelve labours, 
that cither he, or at leaft fome one of his numerous namefakes, 
may well be fuppofed to have killed one in Spain. Geryon is 
defcribed by all the poets as a man with three heads, and 
therefore could not well have been called a Lion by Frefnoy ; 
neither does the plural Ora mean any more than the Jaws of a 
fingle beaft. So Lucan, lib. iv. ver. 739. 

Quippe ubi non Sonipes motus clangore tubarum 
' Saxa quatit pulfu, rigidos vexantia fra^nos 

Ora terens ■ M. 

» « 

NOTE LIX. Versb 785. 
But mark the Proteus Policy of State. 
If this tranilation fliould live as many years as the original 
has done alfeady, which, by its being printed with that ori- 
ginal, and illuilrated by fuch a Commentator, is a thing not 
impoflible, it may not be amifs, in order to prevent an hal- 
lucination of fome future critic, fimilar to that of the French 
Editor mentioned in the lail note, to conclude with a memo- 
randum that the tranflation was finifhed, and thefe occafional 
verfes added, in the year 1781 ; leaving, however, the poli- 
tical fentiments, which they exprefs, to be approved or con- 
demned by him, as the annals of the time (written at a period 
diflant enough for hiftory to become impartial) may determine 
his judgment. M. 

END OP THE NOTES. 
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The followmg litde piece has been conftantly 
annexed to M. du FrbsnoV's Poem. It is here 
given from the former Editions; but the liberty 
hat been taken of making ibme alterations in the 
Verfion, which, when compared with the Original 
in French, appeared either to be done very carelefly 
by Mr. Dayden, or (what is more probable) to be 
the work of ibme inferior hand which he employed 
on the occafion. 
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CHARLES ALPHONSE DU FRESNOY, 

On the Works of the 

Principal and beft PAINTERS of the two laft Ages, 

PAINTING was in its perfedion amongft the Greeks. 
The principal fchools were at Sycion, afterwards at 
Rhodes, at Athens, and at Corinth, and at laft in Rome. 
Wars and Luxury having overthrown the Roman Empire, it 
was totally extinguifhed, together with all the noble Arts, 
the ftudies of Humanity, and the other Sciences* 

It began to appear again in the year 1450, amongft fome 
Painters of Florence, of which Domenico Ghirlandaio 
was one, who was Mafter to Michael Angelo, and had fome 
kind of reputation, though his manner was Gothic, and very 

dry. 

Michael Angelo, his Difciple, flouriflied in the times 
of Julius II. Leo X. and of feven fucceflive Popes. He was 
a Painter, a Sculptor, and an Architedt, both civil and mili- 
tary. The choice which he made of his attitudes was not 
always beautiful or pleafing ; his gufto of defign was not the 
fineft, nor his outlines the moft elegant; the folds of his 
draperies, and the ornaments of his habits, were neither noble 
nor graceful. He was not a little fantaftical and extravagant 
in his compofitions; he was bold, even to rafhnefs, in taking 

R 2 liberties 
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liberties againft the rules of PerfpeAive ; his colouring is not 
over true^ or very pleafant : He knew not the artifice of light 
and fhadow^; but he defigned more learnedly, and better 
underilood all the knittings of the bones, and the office and 
fituation of the mufcles, than any of the modern Painters^ 
There appears a certain air of greatnefs and feverity in bis 
figures; in both which he has oftentimes fucceeded. But 
above the reft of his excellencies^ was his wonderful ikill in 
Architedure, wherein he has not only furpafled all the mo« 
derns^ but even the antients alfo ; the St. Peter's of Rome^ 
the St. John's of Florence, the Capitol, the Palazzo Faraefe, 
and his own Houfe, are fufficient teftimonies of it. His dif- 
ciplcs were, Marcello Venufti, 11 Roflb, Georgto Vafari> Fra. 
Baftiano, (who commonly painted for him) and many other 
Florentines. 

PiETRo Perugino dcfigued with fufiScient knowledge of 
Nature ) but he is dry, and his manner little.. Hi^ Difciple 
was 

Raphael Santio, who was born on Good-Friday, in the 
year 1483, and died on Good-^Friday-^ in the year 1520; fo 
that he lived only thirty-feven years compleat.. He furpafled 
all modern Painters, becaufc he pofiefled more of the exctU 
lent parts of Painting than any other ; and it is believed that 
he equalled the antients,^ excepting only that he defigned not 
naked bodies with fo much learning as Michael Angelo ; but 
his gufto of defign is purer^ and much better. He painted 
not with fo good^ Co full^ and fo graceful a manner as Cor- 
reggio; nor has he any thing of the contraft of light and 
ihadow, or fo ftrong and free a colouring as Titian > but he 
had a better difpofition in his pieces, without comparifon, 
thaa either Titian, Corrcggio„ Michael Angelo, or all the reft 
of the fucceeding Painters to our days. His choice of atti- 

tudcsjt 
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tudes, of heads^ of ornaments, the arrangement of his drapery, 
his manner of deiigning, his variety, his contraft, his ex- 
preflion^ were beautiful in perfedlion ; but above all, he pof- 
fefTed the Graces in fo advantageous a manner, that he has 
never fince been equalled by any other. There are portraits 
(or (ingle figures) of his, v\rhich are well executed. He was 
an admirable Archited. He was handfome, well-made, civil 
and good-natured, never rcfufing to teach* another w^hat he 
knew himfelf.. He had many fcholars ; amongft others, Julio 
Romano, Polydore, Gaudenzio, Giovanni d*Udine, and Mi- 
chael Coxts. His Graver was Mark Antonio> whofe prints 
are admirable for the corredtnefs of their outlines. 

Julio Romano was the m oft. excellent of all RaphaeFs 
Difciples : He had conceptions which were more extraordinary, 
more profound, and more elevated than even his Matter him- 
fclf ; he was alfo a great Architcdl ; his* gufto was pure and 
cxquifite. He was a great imitator of the antients, giving a 
clear teftimony in all hi« produftionsy thathe was defirous to 
reftore to pradlice the fame forms and fabrics which were 
antient.. He had^the good fortune to find great pcrfons, who 
committed to him the care of edifices, veftibules, and por- 
ticoes, all tetraftylcs,, xiftes, theatres, and fuch other places 
as arc not now in ufe.. He was wonderful in his choice of 
attitudes. His* manner was drier and. harder than any of 
Raphael's fchool. He did not. cxaftly underftand either light 
and (hadow, or colouring. He is frequently harfli and un- 
graceful; the folds of his draperies are neither beautiful nor 
great, eafy nor natural, but all of them imaginary, and too 
like the habits of fantaftical comedians. He was well verfed 
in polite learning. His Difciples were Pirro Ligorio, (who 
was. admirable for antique buildings^ as towns, temples, 
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tombs, and trophies, and the fituation of antient edifices) 
iEneas Vico, Bonafonc, Georgio Mantuano, and others. 

PoLYDORE, a Difciple of Raphael, detigned admirably well 
as to the pradtical part, having a particular genius for freezes, 
as we may fee by thofe of white and black, which he has 
painted at Rome. He imitated the Antientsi, but his manner 
was greater than that of Julio Romano; never thelefs Julio 
feems to be the truer. Some admirable groups are feen in his 
works, and fuch as are not elfewhere to be found. He coloured 
very feldom, and made landicapes in a tolerably good tafte. 

Gio. Bellino, ooe of the firft who was of any confidera- 
tion at Venice, painted very drily, according to the manner 
of his time. He was very knowing both in Architefture and 
Perfpefikive. He was Titian's firft Mafter ; which may eafily 
be obfervcd in the earlier works of that noble Difciple; in 
which we may remark that propriety of colours which his 
Mailer has obferved. 

About this time G^orgionk, the cotemporary of Titian, 
came to excel in portraits and alfo in greater works^ He firft 
began to make choice of glowing and agreeable colours ; the^ 
perfeftion and entire harmony of which were afterwards to be 
found in Titian's pidtures. He drefled his figures wonderfully 
well : And it may be truly faid, that but for him, Titian had 
never arrived to that height of perfedion, which proceeded 
from the rivalfliip and jealoufy which prevailed between them. 

Titian was one of the geateft colourifts ever known : He 
defigned with much. more eafe and practice than Georgionc. 
There are to be feen women and children of his hand^ which 
are admirable both for defign and colouring; the gufto of 
them is delicate, charming, and noble, with a certain pleafing 
negligence in the head*d redes, draperies, and ornaments, which 
are wholly peculiar to himfclf. As for the figures of men, he 

has 
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has ddigned them but moderately well : There are even fome 
of bis draperies which are mean^ and in a little tafle. His 
Painting is wonderfully glowing, fweet and delicate. He 
drew portraits, which were extremely noble; the attitudes of 
them being very graceful, grave, divcrfified, and adorned after 
a very becoming fafliion. No man ever painted landfcape in 
{q great a manner, fo well coloured, and with fuch Truth of 
Nature. For eight or ten years fpace, he copied, . with great 
labour and exaiftncfs, whatfoever he undertook; thereby to 
make bimfelf an eafy way, and to eflabli(h fome general 
maxims for his future condu<£t. Befides the excellent gufto 
which he had in colouring, in which he excelled all mortal 
men, he perfeftly underftood how to give every thing thofe 
touches which were mod fuitable and proper to them ; fuch 
as diftinguifhied them from each other, and which gave the 
greateft fpirit, and the moft of truth. The pidures which he 
made in his beginning, and in the declenfion of his age, are of 
a dry and mean manner. . He lived ninety-nine years. His 
Difciples were Paulo Veronefe, Giacomo Tintoret, Giacomo 
da Ponte BaiTano, and his fons. 

Paulo Veronese was wonderfully graceful in his airs of 
women, with great variety of brilliant draperies, and incredible 
vivacity and eafe; neverthelefs his compolition is fometimes 
improper, and his defign incorreft: but his colouring, and 
whatfoever depends on it, is fo very charming in his pi£tures, 
that it furprizes at the firft fight, and makes us totally forget 
thofe other qualities in which he fails. 

Tintoret was the Difciple of Titian ; great in dcfign and 
pradlice, but fometimes alfo greatly extravagant. He had 
an admirable genius for Painting, but not fo great an affedion 
for his art, 9r patience in the executive part of it, as he had 
fire and vivacity of Nature. He yet has made pictures not 

inferior 
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inferior in beauty to thofe of Titian. His compofition and 
decorations are for the mod part rude, and his outlines are 
incorre(ft ; but his colouring, and all that depends upon it^ is 
admirable. 

The Bass ANs had a more mean and poor guftoin Painting 
than Tintoret, and their xlefigns were alio lefs corred than his. 
They had indeed an excellent manner of xrolouring, and have 
touched all kinds of animals with an admirable hand i but 
•were notoriouily imperfeA in compofition and defign. 

CoRREGGio painted at Parma two large cupolas in frefco, 
and fome altar-pieces. This jtrtift ftruck out certain natural 
and unafFeded graces for his Madonna's, his Saints, and little 
Children, which were peculiar to himfelf. His manner, de« 
£gn, and execution are all .very great, but yet without corred:- 
nefs. He. had a moft free and delightful pencil ; and it is to 
be acknowledged, that he painted with a ftrength, relief, 
fweotnefs, and vivacity of colouring, which nothing ever ex- 
ceeded. He underftood how to diftribute his iights in fuch a 
rnanner, as was wholly peculiar to himfelf, 'i^iich gave a great 
force and great roundnefs to his figures. This manner con- 
fills in extending a large light, and .then making it lofe itfelf 
infenfibly in the dark fhadowings, which he placed out of the 
mafies ; and thofe give them ,this great relief, without our 
being able to perceive from whence proceeds fo much effed, 
and fo vaft a pleaiiire io the fight. It appears, that in this part 
the reft of the Lombard School copied him. He had no great 
choice of graceful attitudes,.ordiftribution of beautiful groups. 
His defign oftentimes appears lame, and his pofitions not well 
chofen : The look of his figures is often unpleafing; but his 
manner qf. defign ing heads, hands, feet, and other parts, is very 
great, and well dcfcrves our imitation. In the conduct and 
iinifhing of a picture, he has done wonders; for he painted 

with 
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with fo much union, that his greateft works feem to have 
been finifhed in the compafs of one day ; and appear as if wo 

faw them in a looking*glaf$. His lartdfcapc is equally beau- 
tiful with his figures. 

At the fame time with Gorreggio, lived and flouriflied! 
Parmegianoj who, befides his great manner of colouringj^ 
excelled alfo both in invention and deiign; with a genius full 
of delicacy and ipirit, having nothing that was ungraceful in 
his choice of attitudes, or in the dreflcs of his figures, which 
we cannot fay of Correggio ; there are pieces of Parmegiano's^ 
very beautiful and corrcft. 

Theie two Painters lafir mentioned had very good Difciples, 
but they are known only to thofe of their own province ; and 
befides, there is little to be credited of what his countrymen 
{^Yf for Painting is wholly extinguished amongft them. 

I fiiy nothing of Leonari>oda Vinci, becaufe I have feen 
but little of his ; though he reftored the arts at Milan, and 
had there many Scholars. 

LuDovico Carrache, the Coufin German of Hannibal 
and Augudino, iludied at Parma after Correggio ; and excelled 
in defign and colo«iring, with a grace and clearnefs, which 
Goido, the Scholar of Hannibal, afterwards imitated with 
great fuccefs. There are fome of his pidures to be feen, which 
are very beautiful, and well underftood. He made his ordi- 
nary refidence at Bologna ; and it was he who put the pencil 
into the hands of Hannibal his Coufin. 

Hannibal, in a little time, excelled his Mafter in all parts 
of Painting. He imitated Correggio, Titian, and Raphael, in 
their different manners as he pleaied ; excepting only, that 
you fee not in his pi£lures the noblenefs, the graces, and the 
charms of Raphael ; and his outlines are neither fo pure, nor 
fo elegant as his. In aU other things he is wonderfully ac- 
complifhed, and of an univerfal genius. 

S Augustine, 
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AuGUSTiNO, brother to Hannibal, was alfo a very good 
Painter, and an admirable graver. He had a natural fon, call- 
ed Antonio, who died at the age of thirty-five; and who 
^according to the general opinion) would have furpafled his. 
uncle Hannibal : For, by what he left behind him, it appears 
that he was of a more lofty genius. 

GuiDO chiefly imitated Ludovico Carrache, yet retained 
always fomewhat of the manner which his Mafler Denis CaU 
vert, the Fleming, taught him. This Calvert lived at Bolog- 
na, and was competitor and rival to Ludovico Carrache. Guido 
made the fame ufe of Albert Durer as Virgil did of old Ennius, 
borrowed what pleafed him, and made it afterwards his own ; 
that is, he accommodated what was good in Albert to his own 
manner ; which he executed with fo much gracefulnefs and 
beauty, that he got more money and reputation in his time, 
than any of his Mailers, and than all the Scholars of the Car- 
raches, tho' they were of greater capacity than himfelf. His 
heads yield no manner of precedence to thofe of Raphael. 

SiSTo Badolocchi defigned the heft of all his Difciples^ 
but he died young, 

' DoMENiCHiNo was a very knowing Painter, and very labo- 
rious, but of no great natural endowments. It is true, he was 
profoundly fkilled in all the parts of Painting, but wanting 
genius (as I faid) he had lefs of noblenefs in his works than 
all the reft who fludied in the School of the Carraches. 

Albani was excellent in all the parts olf Painting, and a 
polite fcholar. 

Lanfranc, a man of a great and fprightly wit, fupported 
his reputation for a long time with an extraordinary gufto of; 
defign and colouring : But his foundation being only on the 
pradical part, he at length loft ground in point of corrciSnefs, 
fo that many of his pieces appear extravagant and fantaftical ; . 

and 
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and after his dcceafc, the fchool of the Carrachcs went daily 
to decay, in all the parts of Painting. 

- Gio. Viola was very old before, he learned landfcapci 
the knowledge of which was imparted to him by Hannibal 
Carrache, who took pleafure to inftru<a him; fo that he 
painted many of that kind, which arc wonderfully fine, and 

"well coloured. 

If we caft our eyes towards Germany iand the Low Coun- 
tries, we may there behold Albert Durer, Lucas van 
Leyden, Holbein, Aldegrave, &c. who were all co- 
temporaries. Amongft thcfe, Albert Durer and Holbein were 
both of them wonderfully knowing, and had certainly been 
of the firft form of Painters, had they travelled into Italy ; for 
nothing can be laid to their charge, but only that they had a 
Gothic gufto. As for Holbein, his execution furpaflcd even 
that of Raphael ; " and I have feen a portrait of his painting, 
with which one of Titian's could not come in competition. 

Amongft the Flemings, appeared Rubens, who had, from 
his birth, a lively, free, noble, and univerfal genius : A genius 
capable not only of raifing him to the rank of the antient 
Painters, but alfo to the higheft employments in the fervice 
of his country j fo that he was chofen for one of the moft 
important cmbaffies in our time. His gufte of defign favours 
fomewhat more of the Flemifli than of the beauty of the an- 
tique, becaufe he ftayed not long at Rome. And though we 
cannot but obferve in all his Paintings ideas which are great 
and noble, yet it muft be confefled, that, generally fpeaking, 
he dcfigned not corredlyj but, for all the other parts of 
Painting, he was as abfolute a mafter of them, ind pofTelTed 
them all as thoroughly as any of his predeceflbrs in that noble 
art. His principal ftudies were made in Lombardy, after the 
works of Titian, Paulo Veronefe, and Tintoret, whofe cream 

S i he 
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be has flcimmed, (if you will allow tbe |>hra&) and cxtraSed 
from their fevcral beauties many general maxims and infallible 
roles which he always followed^ and by which he has acquis 
red in his Works a greater facility than thi^ of Titian ; more 
of purity, truth, and icience than Paulo Veroocfe ; and more 
of majefty, repofe, and moderation than Tintoret. To coft«- 
clude ; his manner is fo folid, fo knowing, and fo ready, that 
it may ieem this rare accomplifhed genius was ient from hea- 
¥eo to inftrudt mankind in the Art of Painting. 

His Schocd was full of admirable Difcipks i amongft whont 
Vamdykb was he who beft comprehended all the rules and 
general maxims of his Mafter ; and who has even excelled 
him in the delicacy of his carnations, and in his cabinet-piecesj; 
but his tafte, in the defigning part» was nothin|; better thaa 
that of Rubens. 
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T R A N S L A T ION, 



Comaining a Pab.a1IiBL between 



POETRY and PAINTING. 



S3 It 



It was diought proper to infert in this place the 
pleafing Preface which Mr. Dryden printed before 
his Tranflation of M. Du Fresnoy's Poem. There 
is a charjm in that great writer's Profe peculiar to 
^If ; and tho*, perhaps, the Parallel between the 
two Arts, which he lias here drawn, be too fuper- 
£cial to ftand the teft of Arid Criticifm, yet it will 
always gire pleaAire to Readers of Tafte, even when 
it fails to fatisfy their ^Judg/caent, 



Mr. 



Mr. D R Y D E N*s 

P R E F AC E, 

With a Par:a&l£l of^ 

POETRY and P A. I N T I N G. 

IT may be rcafonably expefted,, that I ihould fay fomething 
on my behalf, in refpedt to my prefent undertaking. Firft 
then, the Reader may be pleafed to know, that it was not of 
my own choice that I undertook, this work. Many of our 
moft fkilful Painters, and other Artifts,, were pleafed to re- 
commend this Author to me,, as one who perfedly underftood 
the rules of Painting; who gave the beftand moft concife in- 
ftrudions for performance,, andthefureft to inform the judg« 
ment of all who loved tliis noble Art ;. that they who before 
were rather fond of it, than, knowingly admired it,, might de- 
fend their inclination by their reafon ;: that they might under-* 
ftand thofe excellencies which, they blindly valued, fo as not 
to be farther impofed on by bad pieces,, and to know when 
Kature was well imitated by the moft able Mafters. It is 
true indeed,, and they acknowledge it, that,, befides the rules 
which are given in this Ti^ttife, or which can- be given in any 
other, to make a perfeft judgment of good pidures, and to 
value them more or lefs,. when, compared with one another, 
there is farther requiiieda long converfation with the beft pieces,, 
which are not ytry frequent either in France or England : yet 
fome we have, not only from, the hands of Holbein, Rubens, 
and Vandyke, (one of them admirable for Hiftory-painting, 
and the other two for Portraits) but of many Flemifti Mafters, 
and thofe not inconiiderable, though for defign not equal to 
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the Italians. And of thefc latter alfo, wc tre not unfurniflicd 
with fomc pieces of Raphael, Titian, Corrcggio, Michael 
Angela, and others. Bat to return to my own undertaking 
of this tranflatiofl ; I freely own that I thought myfelf un- 
capable'of performing it, cither to their fatisfadion, or my 
own credit. Not but that I underftood the original Latin, 
and the French Author perhaps as well as moft Engliflimen ; 
but I was not fufficiently verfed in the terms of art : And 
therefore thought that many of thofe perfons, who put this 
honourable tafk on me, were more able to perform it them- • 
felves, as undoubtedly they were. But they affuring me of* 
their affiftance in correfting my faults, where I fpoke impro- 
per!y« I was encouraged to attempt it, that I might not be 
wanting in what I couldj to fatisfy the defires of fo many 
Gentlemen who were willing to give the world this ufefal 
work. They have efFedually performed their promife to nw, 
and I have been as careful on my fide to take their advice in all 
things; fo that the reader may aflure himfelf of a tolerable tranf- 
lation; not elegant, for I propofed not that to myfelf, but fa- 
miliar, clear, and inflrudive: in any of which parts, if I have 
failed, the fault lies wholly at my door. In this one particular 
only, I muft beg the reader's pardon : The Profe Tranflation of 
the Poem is not free from poetical expreflions, and I dare m)t 
promife that fome of them are not fuflian, or at Icafl highly 
metaphorical ; but this being a fault in the firfl digeflion, 
(that is, the original Latin) was not to be remedied in the fe- 
cond, viz. the Tranflation ; and I may confidently fay, that 
whoever had attempted it, mufl have fallen into the fame in*^ 
convenience, or a much greater, that of a falfe veriion. When 
I undertook this work, I was already engaged in the tranflation 
of Virgil, from v«^hom I have borrowed only two months, and 
am now returning to that which I ought to underfland better*.. 

la 
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In the mcAn-titne, I beg the reader's pardon for entertaiaiog;^ 
him fo long with myfelf : It is an ufual part of ill manners in 
all Authors, and almoft in all mankind, to trouble others 
with their bufinefs ; and I was fo fenfible of it beforehand, 
that I had not now committed it, unlefs fome concernments 
of the readers had been interwoven with my own. But I 
know not, while I am atoning for one error, if I am not fall- 
ing into another : For I have been importuned to fay fome- 
thing farther of this art; and to make fome obfervations on it, 
in relation to the likenefs and agreement which it has with 
Poetry its Sifter.. But before I proceed, it will not be amifs, 
if I copy from Bellori (a moft ingenious author) fome part pf 
his idea of a Painter^ which cannot be unpleafing, at leaft to 
fuch who are converfant in the philofophy of Plato ; and to 
avoid tedioufnefs,. I will not tranflate the whole difcourfe, but 
take and leave, as I find occafion, 

•• God Almighty, in the fabric of the univcrfe, firft con* 
templated himfelf, and refleded on his own excellencies;' from 
which he drew and conftituted thofe firft forms, which arc 
called Ideas : So that every fpecies which was afterwards ex- 
prefled, was produced from that firft Idea, forming that won- 
derful coptexturc of all created Beings. But the celeftial 
Bodies above the moon being incorruptible, and not fubjcA to 
change, remained for ever fair, and in perpetual order. On the 
contrary, all things which are fubl unary, arefubjeA to change, 
to deformity, and to decay ; and though Nature always in- 
tends a confummate beauty in her produilions, yet, through 
the inequality of the matter, the forms are altered; and in 
particular, human beauty fuffers alteration for the worfe, as 
- we fee to our mortification, in the deformities and difpropor- 
tions which are in us. For which reafon, the artful Painter 
and the Sculptor, imitating the Divine Maker, form to them« 
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iclvc$, as well as they arc able, a model of the fuperior beaa- 
tics ; and, rcflcdling on them, endeavour to c6rre<a and amend 
the common Nature, and to reprcfent it as it was firft created, 
without fault, cither in colour or in lineament. 

^« This idea, which we may call the Goddefs of Painting 
and of Scuplturc, dcfcends upon the marble and the cloth, and 
becomes the original of thofe Arts ; and, being meafured by 
the compafs of the intclled, is itfclf the meafure of the per- 
forming hand ; and, being animated by the imagination, in- 
fufcs life into the image. The idea of the Painter and the 
Sculptor is undoubtedly that perfeft and excellent example of 
the mind, by imitation of which imagined form, all things 
arc reprefented which fall under human fight : Such is the 
definition which is made by Cicero, in his book of the Orator 
to Brutus. ** As therefore in forms^ and figures, there is 
" fomewhat which is excellent and perfect, to which imagined 
" fpecies all things arc referred by imitation, which are the 
*' objeds of fight; in like manner we behold the fpecies of 
** Eloquence in our minds, the effigies, or aftual image of 
^ which we fe«k in the organs of our hearing. This is likc- 
** wife confirmed by Proclus, in the Dialogue of Plato, called 
** Timaeus : If, fays he, you take a man, as he k made by 
♦* Nature, and compare him with another who is the effedt of 
^ art, thc^work of Nature will always apj)ear the Icfs beauti- 
^* ful, becaufe Art is more accurate than Nature." — But 
Zeuxis, who, from the choice which he made of five virgins,, 
drew that wonderful pidure of Helena^ which Cicero, in his 
Orator before- men tioneed, fets before us, as the moft perfect 
example of beauty, at the fame time admoniftics a Painter to 
contemplate the ideas of the mofl: natural forms; and to make 
a judicious choice of feveral bodies, allof them the moft ele- 
gant which he can find: By which we may plainly underftand, 

that 
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that he thought it impofTible to find in any one body alt tho(^ 
perfections which he fought for the accomplishment of a 
{lelena, becaufe Nature in any individual perfon makes nothing 
that is perfe6t in all its parts. For this reafon Maximus Ty-^ 
rius alfo fays, that the image which is taken by a Painter from 
feveral bodies, produces a beauty, which it is impoflible to 
find in any finglc natural body, approaching to the perfcdion 
of the faireft ftatucs. Thus Nature, on this account, is ib 
much inferior to Art, that thofe Artifts who propofe to them- 
felves only the imitatioo or likenefs of fiich or fuch a particu- 
lar perfon, without eledion of thofe ideas before- men tipned, 
have often been reproached for that omiffion. Demetrius was 
taxed for being too natural i Dionyfius was alfo blamed for 
drawing meo like us, and was commonly called *Av^^co7roy^ot(p^, 
that is, a Painter of Mtn. In our times, Michael Angelo da 
Caravaggio was cftceracd too natural: He drew perfons as 
they wcre^ and Bamboccio, and moft of the Dutch Painters, 
have drawn the word likenefs. Lyfippus, of old, upbraided 
the common fort of Sculptors for making men fuch as they 
were found in Nature ; and boafled of himfelf, that he made 
them as they ought to be; which is a precept of Ariftotle, 
.given as well to Poets as to Painters. Phidias raifed an admi- 
ration eveft to aftoniihment, in thofe who beheld his ilatues, 
with the forms which he gave to his Gods and Heroes, by 
imitating the Idea, rather than Nature; and Cicero, fpeaking 
of him, affirms, that figuring Jupiter and Pallas, he did .not 
contemplate any objedt from whence he took any likenefs, but 
confidered in his own mind a great and admirable form of 
beauty, and according to that image in his foul, he diredled 
the operation of his hand. Seneca alfo fcems to wonder that 
Phidias, having never beheld either Jove or Pallas, yet could 
conceive their divine images in his mind. ApoUonius Tyansus 
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fays the Tame in other words, that the Fancy more inftrudls 
the Painter than the Imitation ; for the laft makes only the 
things which it fees^ but the firfl; makes alfo the things which 
it never {tcs. 

'* Leon Battiila Alberti tells us, that we ought not ib much 
to love the Likenefs as the Beauty, and to choofe from the 
faired bodies feverally the faired parts. Leonardo da Vinci 
in{lru(5ls the Painter to form this Idea to himfelf ; and Raphael, 
the greated of all modern Maders, writes thus to Cadiglione» 
concerning his Galatea : ^* To paint a fair one, it is ncccffary 
•' for me to fee many fair ones *, but becaufe there is fo great a 
•* fcarcity of lovely women, I am condraine4 to make ufe of 
•* one certain Idea, which I have formed to myfelf in my ow* 
*' fancy'/' Guido Reni fending to Rome his St. Michael, 
which he had painted for the Church of the Capuchins, at the 
fame time wrote to Monfignor MafTano, who was the maeftro 
dicafa (or deward of the houfe) to Pope Urban VIII. in this 
manner : ** I wifli I had the wings of an angel, to have 
*' afcendediiito Paradife, and there to have beheld the forms of 
^' thofe beatified fpirits, from which I might have copied my 
^* Archangel : But not being able to mount fo high, it was in 
«' vain for me to fearch his rcfemblance here below ; fb that I 
** was forced to make an introfpedtion into my own mind, and 
*' into that Idea of Beauty, which I have formed in my own 
" imagination. I have likewife created there the contrary Idea 
^« of Deformity and Uglinefs; but I leave the confidcration of it 
" till I paint the Devil, and, in the mean-time, fhun the very 
" thought of it as much as poffibly 1 can, and am even cndea- 
<* vouring to blot it wholly out of my remembrance.'* There 
was not any Lady in all antiquity who was Midrefs of fo much 
Beauty, as was to be found in the Venus of Gnidus, made by 
Praxiteles, or the Minerva of Athens, by Phidias, which was 
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therefore called the Beautiful Form. Neither is there any 
man of the prefent age equal in the ftrength, proportion, and 
knitting of his limbs, to the Hercules of Farncfe, made by 
Glycon ; or any woman who can juftly be compared with the 
Medicean Venus of Cleomenes. And upon this account the 
nobleft Poets and the beft Orators, when they defircd to cele- 
brate any extraordinary beauty, are forced to have recourfe to 
ftatues and pictures, and to draw their perfons and faces into 
comparifon : Ovid, endeavouring to exprefs the beauty of 
Cyllarus, the fairefl: of the Centaurs,, celebrates him as next 
in perfection to the moft admirable flatues : 

Gratus m ore vigor, cervix, humerique, manufque, 
Pedtoraque, artiiicun[v>laudatis proxima iignis. 

A plcafing vigour his fair face exprefs'd ; 

His neck, his hands,, his fHoulders^ and his bread. 

Did next in graceful nefs^ and beauty ftand. 

To breathing figures of the Sculptor's hand. 
In another place he fets Apelles above Venus : 

Si Vencrem- Cbi& nunquam pinxifiet Apelles, 
Merfa fub sequoreis ilia lateret aquis. 

Thu9 varied. 

One birth to feas the Cyprian Goddcfs cw'd, 

A fecond birth the Painter's art bcftow'd : 

Lefs by the feas than* by his powV was giv'n ; 

They made her live^ but he advanced to heav'n. 
** The Idea of this Beauty is indeed various^ according to 
the fevcral forms which the Painter or Sculptor would dcfcribe : 
As one in ftrength, another in magnanimity ; and fomctimes it 
confifts in chearfulncfs, and fomctimes in delicacy, and is al- 
ways divcrfificd by the- fex and age. 

•* The beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno another: 
Hercules and Cupid are perfeft beauties, though of different 
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kmds ; for beauty is only that wliich makes all things as thcjr 
arc in their proper and pcrfe<a nature, which the beft Painters 
always choofe, by contemplating the forms of each. We ought 
farther to confider, that a pidurc being the rcprefcntation of 
a human adlion, the Painter ought to retain in his mind the 
examples of all affefUons and paflions ; as a Poet preferves the 
idea of an angry man, ^f one who is fearful, fad, or merry ; 
and fo of all the reft : Por it is impoffible to exprefs that with 
the hand, which never entered into the inragination. In this 
manner, as I have rudely and briefly (hewn you. Painters and 
Sculptors choofing the moft elegant, natural beauties, perfec* 
tionate the Idea, and advance their art, even above Nature itfelf, 
in her individual produ£dons, which is the .utmoft maftery of 
human performance. 

^< From hence arifes that aftonifliment, and almoft adoration^ 
^which is paid by the knowing to thofe divine remains of an- 
tiquity. Prom hence Phidias, Lyfippus, and other noble 
Sculptors, are flili held in veneration ; and Apelles, Zeuxit, 
Protogenes, and other admirable Painters, though their works 
are periOied, are and will be eternally admired^ who all of 
them drew after the ideas of perfedlion; which are the miracles 
of Nature, the providence of the Underftandin^ the exemp- 
lars of the Mind, the light of the Fancy ; the fun, which, 
from its rifing, infpired: the ftatue of Memnon, and the fire 
which warmed into life the image of Prometheus : It is this 
which caufes the Graces and the Loves to take up their habi- 
tations in the hardeft marble^ and to fubfift in the emptinefs 
of light and {hadows. But fince the Idea of Eloquence is as 
inferior to that of Painting, a^ the force of words is to the 
fight, I muft here break oflF abruptly; and having condudlcd 
the reader, as it were, to a fecret walk, there leave him in the 
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midfl: of filencq to contemplate thofe ideas which I have only 
iketchedy and which every man muft finifh for himfelf." 

In tbefe pompous exprefllons^ or fuch as thefe, the Italian 
has given you his idea of a Painter ; and tho' I cannot much 
commend the ftile, I muft needs fay, there is fomewhat in 
the matter: Plato himfelf is accuftomed to write loftily, imi- 
tatingf as the critics tell us» the manner of Homer; but, 
furely^ that inimitable Poet had not fo much of fmoke in his 
writings, though not lefs of fire. But in (hort, this is the 
prefent genius of Italy. What Philoftratus tells us, in the 
proem of his Figures^ is fomeWhat plainer, and therefore I will 
tranilate it almoft word for word : ^^ He v(eho will rightly 
govern tht Art of Painting,, oughts of neccffity, firft to undet- 
ftand human Nature. He ought likewife to be endued with a 
genius, to expceOi the figns of their paffions whom he repre- 
£:nts, and to make the. dumb as it were to fpeak : He muft ' 
yet farther undcrftand what is contained in the conftitution of 
thcf cheeks, in the temperament of the eyes, in the naturalnefs 
(if I may fo call it) of the eye-brows ;. and in fhort, whatfo- 
«ver belongs to the mind and thought. He who thoroughly 
.poileires all thefe things,, will obtain the whole, and the liand 
will exquiiitely reprefent the adion of every particular perfpn ; 
if it happens that he be either mad or angry, melancholic or 
cbearful, a fprightly youths or a languifhing lover : in one 
word> he will be able to paint whatfoever is proportionable to 
any 'on*. And. even in all this there is a fwect error without 
caufing.any ihame: For the eyes and mind of the beholders 
being faftened on objcifls which have no real being, as if they 
were truly exiftent, and being induced by them to believe 
thorn fo, what pleafure is it not capable of giving ? The an- 
ticnts, and other wife men, have written many things concern- 
ing the fymmctry, which is in the Art of Painting; conftitu- 
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ting as It were foraic certain laws for the proportion of every 
member ; not thinking it poilible for a Painter to undertake 
the expreffion of thofe motions which are in the mind^ with- 
out a concurrent harmony in the natural meafure: For that 
which is out of its own kind and meafure^ is not received from 
Nature, whofe motion is always right. On a ferious confide- 
ration of this matter, it will be found, that the Art of Painting 
has a wonderful affinity with that of Poetry^ and that there is 
betwixt them a certain common imagination. For, as the 
Poets introduce ^he Gods and Heroes, and all thofe things 
which are either majeftical, honefl, or delightful; in like 
manner, the Painters, by the virtus of their outlines, colours, 
lights, and Ihadows, reprefent the fame things and perfons in 
their piftures/' 

^Thus, as convoy (hips either accompany, or (hould accom- 
pany their merchants, till they may profecute the reft of their 
voyage without danger; fo Philoftratus has brought me thus 
far on my way, and I can now fail on without him. He has be- 
gun to fpeak of the ^reat relation betwixt Painting and Poetry^ 
,and thither the grcatpft j3iart of this difcourfe, by my promife, 
Mras direded. 1 have not ^engaged myfelf to any perfedl me- 
thod, neither am I loaded wichAafull cargo: it is fufficient 
if I bring a fample of fome goods in 'this voyage. It will be 
cafy for others ^to add more, when the commerce is fettled; 
For a treatife, twice as large as this, of Painting, could not 
contain all that might be faid on the parallel of thele two 
Sifter- Arts. I will take my rife from Bellori before I proceed 
to the Author of this Book. 

The bufinefs of his Preface is to prove, that , a learned 
Painter fliould form to himfelf an Idea of perfcd Nature. 
This image he is to fet before his mind in all his undertakings, 
iind to draw from thence, as from a ftorehoufe, the beauties 
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H)vrhich arc to enter into his work ; thereby CdrredHng Nature 
from what aAually (he is in individuals, to what (he ought to 
bcy and what (lie was created. Now as this Idea of Perfeftion 
is of little ufe in Portraits, or the refemblances of particular 
perfons, fo neither is it in the charadlers of Comedy and 
Tragedy, which are never to be made perfcdt, but always to 
be drawn with Tome fpfccks of frailty and deficience; fuch. as 
they have been defcribed to us in hiftory, if they were real 
charadlers ; or fuch as the Poet began to (hew them, at their 
firft appearance, if they were only fictitious, or imaginary. 
The perfeftion of fuch ftage charaders confifts chiefly in their 
likenefs to the deficient faulty Nature, v^hich is their original ; 
only (as it is obferved more at large hereafter) in fUch cafes 
there will always be found a better likenefs and a worfe, and 
th6 better is conftantly to be chofen ; I mean in Tragedy, 
which reprefents the figures of the higheft form among 
mankind: Thus, in Portraits, the Painter will not take that 
fide of the face which has fome notorious blemifh in it, but 
cither draw it in profile, as Apelles did Antigonus, who 
had loft one of his eyes, or clfe (hadow the more imperfcdl 
fide ; for an ingenious flattery is to be allowed to the profeflbrs 
of both arts, fo long as the likenefs is not deftroyed. It is 
true, that all manner of imperfedtions muft not be taken awar 
from the charaders ; and the reafbn is, that there may be left 
fome grounds of pity for their misfortunes : We can ndver be 
grieved for their miferies who are thoroughly vvicked, and * 
have thereby juftly called their calamities on themfelves : Such 
men are the natural objedts of our hatred, not of our commi- 
feration. If, on the other fide, their characters were wholly 
perfedt, fuch as, for example, the charadler of a Saint or 
Martyr in a Play, his or her misfortunes would produce impious 
thoughts in the beholders 3 they would accufe. the Heavens of 
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injuflicc» and think of leaving a religion where piety was fo itt 
requited. I fay the greater part would be tempted fo to do; 

I I fay not that they ought ; and the confequcncc is too dan- 

gerous for the practice. In this I have accufed myfelf for my 
own St« Catharine; but let truth prevail. Sophocles has taken 
the juft medium in his Oedipus : He is fomewhat arrogant 
at his firft enterance^ and is too inquifitive through the whole 
Tragedy; yet thefe imperfedtions being balanced by great 
virtues^ they hinder not our companion for his miferies, nei- 
ther yet can they dcftroy that horror which the nature of his 

I crimes have excited in us. Such in Painting are the warts 

and moles which^ adding alikenefs to the face, are not, there* 
fore, to be omitted ; but thefe produce no loathing in us : but 
how far to proceed, and where to ftop, is left to the judgment 
of the Poet and the Painter. In Comedy there is fomewhat 
more of the worfe likenefs to be taken, becaufe that is often 
to produce laughter, which is occafioned by the fight of fome 
deformity ; but for this I refer the reader to Ariftotfe. It is a 
fharp manner of inftrudion for the vulgar, who are never well 
amended till they are more 'than fufficiently expofed. That I 
may return to the beginning of this remark, concerning per- 
feA Ideas, I have only this to fay, that thr parallel is often true 
rn Epic Poetry. 

The Heroes of the Poets arc to be drawn according to this 
rule : There is fcarcc a frailty to be left in the bcft of them, 
* any more than is to be found in a Divine Nature. And if 
^neas fometimes weeps, it is not in bemoaning his own 
miferies, but thofe which his people undergo. If this be an 
imperfe<ftion, the Son of God, when he was incarnate, (hed 
tears of compaffion over Jerufalem; and Lentulus defcribes 
him often weeping, but never laughing; fo that Virgil is 
juftified even from the Holy Scriptures. I have but one word 
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mare^ which for once I will anticipate from the author of this 
book. Though it muft be an Idea of perfection from which 
both the Epic Poet and the Hiftory Painter draws^ yet all 
perfections are not fuitable to all fubjedts, but every one muft 
be defigned according to that perfect beauty which is proper 
to him : Ah Apollo muft be diftinguiflied from a Jupiter, a 
Pallas from a Venus ; and fo in Poetry, an iEneas from any 
other Hero, for Piety is his chief perfcftion. Homer's Achilles 
is a kind of exception to this rule ; but then he is not a per* 
fc6t Hero, nor fo intended by the Poet. All his Gods had 
fomewhat of human imperfe<flion, for which he has been 
taxed by Plato, as an imitator of what was bad. But Virgil 
obferved his fault and mended it. Yet Achilles was perfedfc 
in the Arength of his body, and the vigor of his mind. Had 
he been lefs paflionate or lefs revengeful, the Poet well fore* 
iaw that Hedor had been killed, and Troy taken at the firft 
aiTault ; which had deflroyed the beautiful contrivance of his 
Iliad, and the moral of preventing difcord amongd confederate 
Princes, which was his principal intention : For the moral 
(as Boflu obferves) is the firft bufinefs of the Poet, as being 
the ground* work of his inflruiftion. This being formed, he 
contrives fuch a defign or fable, as may be mod fuitable to 
the moral : After this he begins to think of the perfons whom 
he is to employ in carrying on his defign, and gives them the 
manners which are moft proper to their feveral charafters. 
The thgbghts and words are the laft parts which give beauty 
and colouring to the piece. When I fay, that the mariners of 
the Hero ought to be g< od in perfedion, I contradidt not the 
Marquis of Normanby*s opinion, in that admirable verfe, 
where, fpeaking of a pcrfe<S character, he calls it 

" A faultlcfs monftcr, which the world ne*er knew :" 
For that excellent Critic intended only to fpeak of Dramatic 
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charaders, and not of Epic. Thus at leaft I have (hewn» that 

in the moft pcrfc<ft Poem, which is that of Virgil, a per-* 

fed: idea was required and followed ; and, confequently, that 

i]\ fucceeding Poets ought rather to imitate him, than even 

Homier. 1 will now proceed, as I promifed, to the author of this 

book : He tells you, almoft in the firft lines of it, that ** the 

chief end of Painting is to pleafe the eyes ; and it is one great 

end of Poetry to pleafe the mind." Thus far the parallel of 

the Arts holds true ; with this difference, that the principal 

end of Painting is to. pleafe, and the chief dcfign of Poetry is 

to inftrudt. In this, the latter feenis to have the advantage of 

the former. But if we confider the Artifts themfelves oh 

both fides, certainly their aicxxs are the very fame; they would 

both make fure of pleaiing, and that in preference to infbrtic-^ 

tion. Next, the means of this pleafure is by deceit: Oner 

impofes on the fight, and the other on the underflanding- 

Fiftion is of the effence of Poetry as well as of Painting ; there 

is a refemblance in one, of human bodies, things and ajflions^ 

which are not real ; and in the other, of a true flory by a fic^ 

tion. And a? all flories are not proper fubjefts for an Epic 

Poem or a Tragedy, fo neither are they for a noble Pifturc. 

The fubjefls both of the one and of the other ought to have 

nothing of immoral, low, or filthy in them; but this being 

treated at large in the book itfelf, I wave it, to avoid* repe^ 

tition. Only I mufl add, that, though Catullus, Ovidj and 

Others, were of another opinion, that the fubjedt of Poets, and 

even their thoughts and expreffions might be loofe, provided 

their lives wer^ chafle and holy, yet there are no fuch licences 

permitted in that Art, any more than in Painting to dcfign 

and colour obfcene nudities. Vita proba eft, is no excu/e; for 

it will fcarcely be admitted, that either a Poet or a Painter 

<an be ch?ifte, who give us the contrary examples in. their 

Writings 
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Writiijga and their Piiftures. We fee nothing of this kind in 
Virgil : That which, comes the neareft to it is the Adven- 
ture of the Cave^ where Dido and iEneas were driven by the 
ftorm; yet even there^ the Poet pretends a. marriage before 
the coafuoinoation^ and Juno herfdf wafr prefent at it« Neith^c 
is there any expreiUon in that ftory which a Roxrtan Matron 
might not read without a blufh.. Befides^ the Poet paffes it 
over as hailily a« he can^ as if he were afraid of flaying in the 
cave with the two lovers, and of being a witncfS to their ac* 
tlons. Now I fuppofe that a. Painter would not be much 
commended^ who (hould pick out this cavern from the whold 
'Mneis, when there is not another iathe work. He had better 
leave them in their obfcurity^ than let in a flaih of lightning 
to ckar the natural darknefs o£ the place^ by which he muit 
diicover himfclf as much as them*. TJie: altar-pieces:, and holy 
decorations of Painting, (hew that Art may be applied to better 
ufes as well as Poetry ; amf, amongft many other inftances, tho 
Farncfe Gallery, painted by Hannibal Carracci, is a fufBcient 
witnefs yet remaining : The whole work being morally in-^ 
ftru(ftivc, and particularly the Hercules Bivium, which is a 
perfe<S Triumph of Virtue over Vice, as it is wonderfijlly well 
defcribed by the ingenious Bellori.. 

Hitherto I have only told the reader what ought nor to be 
the fubjeft of a Pi^urc, or of a Poem^ What it ought to be' 
on either fide,, our Author tells ue. It muft, in general, be 
great and noble ; and in this tiie parallel i^ exaftly true. The 
fttbjed of a Poet, either in Tragedy, oc i^ an* Epic Poem, is a 
grea^t action of fomc illuftrious Herot It is the fame in Paint- 
ing : not every aAion, nor every perfon, is confiderable enough 
to enter into the cloth. It muft be the Anger of an Achilles, 
the Piety of an iEneas, the Sacrifice of an Iphigenia, for He- 

U 3 roine^ 
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roines as well as Heroes are comprehended in the rule. But 
the parallel is more complete in Tragedy than in an Epic 
Poem : For as a Tragedy may be made out of many particular 
Epifodes of Homer, or of Virgil ; fo.may a noble pidure be 
defigned Out of this or that particular ftory in cither author. 
Hiftory is alfo fruitful of dcfigns, both for the Painter and the 
Tragic Poet: Curtius throwing himfdf into a gulph, and the 
two Decii facriiicing themfclves for the fafety of their country^ 
arc fubje<as for Tragedy and Pifturc. Such is Scipio, redo- 
ring the Spanifli Bride, whom he either loved, or may be 
fuppofed to love ; by which he gained the hearts of a great 
nation, Xo iatereft themfelves for Rome againft Carthage: 
Thefe are all but particular pieces in Livy's Hiiftory, and yet 
are fuU, complete fubjedks for the pen and pencil. Now the 
re^on of this is evident : Tragedy and Picture are more nar- 
rowly circumferibed by the mechanic rules of Tin>e and Place 
than the Epic Poem : The Time of this laft is left indefinite. 
It IS true. Homer took up only the fpace of mght and forty 
days for his Iliad; but whether Virgil's adion was compre-* 
bended in a ypar, or fomewbat more, is not determined by 
BoiTu. Homer made the Place of his adion Troy, and the 
Grecian camp befieging it. Virgil introduces his iEneas fome- 
times in Sicily, fpmetimes in Carthage^ and other times at 
Cums, before he brings him to Laurentum; and even after 
that, he wanders again to the kingdom of Evander, and fome' 
parts of Tufcany, before he returns to finifh the war by the 
death of Turnus. But Tragedy, according to the practice of 
the Ani.ients, wa« always coj)fined within the compals of 
twenty.-four hours, ai^d :fcldoin takes 4ip fo much time. As 
for the place of it, it was always one, and that not in a larger 
fenfc, as, for example^ a whole city, or two or three fevcral' 
houfes in it, but the market, or fome other public place, 

common 
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common to the Chorus and all the A(^ofs t Which eftabliOied 
law of theirs^ I have not an opportunity to examine in this 
place, becaufe I cannot do it without digreffion from my fub- 
jcd:, though it feems too ftrid at the firft appearance, becaufe 
it excludes all fecret intrigues^ which are the beauties of the 
modern Aage; for nothing can be carried on with privacy, 
when the Chorus is fuppofcd to be always prefent. But to 
proceed: X maft fay this to the advantage of Painting, even 
above Tragedy^ that what this laft rcprcfents in the fpace of 
many hours* the former (hews us in one moment. The aition, 
the palUon,. and the manners of ib many perfons &s are con- 
tained in a picture, are to be difcerned at- once in the twinkling 
of an eye; at lead they would be fot if the light could travel 
over fo many diferent objects all at once, or the mind could 
digcft them all at the fame inffant, or point of time. Thus, 
in the famous pii5lure of Pouilin, which reprefents the Infli- 
tution of the blelTed Sacrament, you fee our Saviour and his 
twelve Difciples, all concurring in the fame adlion, after dif- 
ferent manners, and in dijffecent poUuresj only the manners 
of Judas are diftinguifhed from the reft. Here Is but one in- 
divifible point of time obferved; but one adiou performed by 
fo many perfons, in one room, and at the fame table ; yet the 
eye cannot comprehend at once the whole objeA, nor the mind 
follow it fo faft ; it is coniidered at leifure,. and &en by inter- 
vals. Such are the fubjefts of noble jufturcs, and fuch are 
only to be undertaken by noble hands. There are other parts 
of Nature which are meaner, and yet are the fubje^ts both 
of Painters and of Poets. 

For to proceed in the parallel f as Comedy fs a reprelenta- , 
lion of human life in inferior perfons and low fubjef^s, and 
by that means creeps into the Nature of Poetry, and is a kind 
of Juniper, a Ihrub belonging to the fpeclcs of Cedar> lb is the 

painting 
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painting of Clowns, the rcprcfcntation of a Dutch Kermis, 
the brutal fport of Snick- ot-Snee, and a thoufand other things 
of this mean invention^ a kind of piAure which belongs to 
Nature, but of the loweft form. Such is a Lazar in compa- 
rifon to a Venus i both are drawn in human figures ; they have 
faces alike^ though not like faces-^ There is yet a lower fort 
of Poetry and Paintings which is out of Nature ; for a Farce 
is that in Poetry which Grotelijue is in a Pidture : The per-* 
fons and adion of a Farce are all unnatural, and the manners 
falfc; that is, inconiifting with the charadters of mankind. 
Grotefque Painting is the juft refemblance of this; and Horace 
ibegins his Art of Poetry, by defcribing fuch a figure with a 
man's head, a horfe's neck, the wings of a bird, and a fifh's 
tail, parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to 
the mad imagination of the Dauber ; and the end of all this, 
as he tells you afterward, is to caufe laughter : A very mon- 
ilcr in Bartholomew Fair, for the mob to gape at for their 
twopence. Laughter is indeed the propriety of a man, but 
juft enough to diftinguifh him from his elder brother with 
four legs. It is a kind of baftard-pleafure too, taken in at 
the eyes of the vulgar gazers, and at the ears of the beaftly 
audience. Church-painters ufe it to divert the honeft^ country 
man at public prayers, and keep his eyes open at a heavy^ fer- 
mon ; and farce-fcribblers make ufe of the fame noble inven- 
tion to entertain Citizens, Country Gentlemen, and Covent- 
Garden Fops : If they are merry, all goes well on the Poet's 
fide. The better fort go thither* too, but in defpair of fenfe 
and the juft images of Nature, which are the adequate pleafurcs ' 
of the mind; But the Author can give the ftage no better 
tfean what was given him by Nature ; ind the Adlors muft 
reprefent fuch things as* they are capable to perform, and by 
which both they aiid the Scribbler may get their living. Af- 
ter 
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tcr all, it is a good Thing to laugh at any rate ; and if a ftra^t 
can tickle a man^ it is an inflrument of happinefs. Beafks 
can weep when they fufFcr, but they cannot laugh : And, as 
Sir William Davenant obfcrvcs, in his Preface to Gondibert, 
** It is the wifdom of a government to permit Plays," (he 
might have added Farces) " as it is the prudence of a carter 
to put bells upon his horfes to make them carry their burdens 
chearfully/' 

I have already (hewn, that one main end of Poetry and 
Painting is to pleafe, and have faid fomething of the kinds of 
both, and of their fubjefts, in which they bear a great refem- 
blance to each other. I mufl now confider them as they are 
great and noble Arts ; and as they are arts, they mufl have 
rules which may diredt them to their common end. 

To all Arts and Sciences, but more particularly to thefe, 
may be applied what Hippocrates fays of Phyfic, as I find 
him cited by an eminent French critic, ** Medicine has long 
fubfifted in the world ; the principles of it are certain, and 
it has a certain way ; by both which there has been found, in 
the courfe of many ages, an infinite number of things, the 
experience of which has confirmed its ufefulnefs and goodnefs. 
All that is wanting to the perfedion of this art, will undoubt- 
edly be found, if able men, and fuch as are inftruded in the 
antient rules, will make a farther inquiry into it, and endea- 
vour to arrive at that which is hitherto unknown by that 
which is already known. But all, who having rejefted the 
antient rules, and taken the oppofite ways, yet boaft themfelves 
to be Maftcrs of this Art, do but deceive others, and are 
themfelves deceived ; for that is abfolutely impoflible." 

This is notorioufly true in thefe two Arts ; ^or the way 
to pleafe being to imitate Nature, both the Poets and the 
Painters in antient times, and in the beft ages> have ftudied 

X her; 
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her ; ^nd from the pradice of both tbefe Arts the rules have 
' been drawn, by which we are inftrufted how to pleafe, and to 
compafs that end which they obtained, by following their ex- 
ample ; for Nature is ftill the fame in all ^cs, and can never 
be contrary to hcrfelf. Thus, from the pradice of -ffifchylus^ 
Sophocles, and Euripides, Ariftotle drew his rules for Tragedy, 
and Philoftratus for Painting. Thus, amongft. the moderns, 
the Italian and French critics, by ftudying the precepts of 
Ariftotle and Horace, ^d having the example of the Greeian 
Poets before their eyes, have given us the ruks of modern 
Tragedy ; and thus the critics of the fame countries, in the 
Art of Painting, have given the precepts of perfedling that 
art. It is true, that Poetry has one advantage over Painting 
in thefe lad ages, that we have ftiil the remaining examples 
both of the Greek and Latin Poets; whereas the Painters have 
nothing left them from Apelles, Profogencs, Parrhafius, 
Zeuxis, and the reft, but only the tefttmonies which are given 
of their incomparable works. But inftead of this, they have 
ibmeof th^ir beft ftatues> bafib- relievos, columns, obelifks, &cc. 
which are faved out of the common ruin, and are (lill prefer- 
ved in Italy ; and by well diftinguifliing what is proper to 
Sculpture, ^nd what to Painting, and what is common to 
them both, they have judicioufly repaired that lofs; and the 
great genius of Raphael and others, having fuccecded to the 
times of barbarifm and ignornance, the knowledge of Painting 
is now arrived to a fupreme perfcdion, tho' the performance 
of it is much declined in the prefent age. The grcateft age 
for Poetry amongft the Romans, was certainly that of Au- 
guftus Caefar; and yet we are told, that Painting was then at 
its loweft ebfj, and perhaps Sculpture was alfo declining at the 
fame time. In the reign of Domitian, and fomc who fucceed- 
cd him. Poetry^ was but meanly cultivated, but Painting emi- 
nently 
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ilcntly flouriflied. I am not here to give the Hiftory of the 
two Arts, how thty were both in a manner extinguifhed by 
the irruption of the barbarous nations, and both reftored about 
the times of Leo X. Charles V. and Francis I. tho' I might 
obferve, that neither Ariofto, nor any of his cotemporary 
Poets, 6ver arrived at the excellency of Raphael, Titian, and 
the rieft in Painting. But in revenge, at this time, or lately in 
thAny countries. Poetry is better pra(Stifed than her Sifter- Art. 
To what height the magnificence and encouragement of the 
prefent King of France may carry Painting and Sculpture is 
uncertain ; but by what he has done before the war in which 
he is engaged, we may expeiSt what he tvill do after the happy 
conclufion of a peace ; which is the prayer and wifti of all thofe 
who have not an intereft to prolong the miferies of Europe. 
For it is moft certain, as our Author, amongft others, has ob- 
served, that Reward is the fpur of virtue, as well in all good 
arts, as in all laudable attempts ; and Emulation, which is the 
other fpur, will never be wanting either amongft Poets or 
Painters, when particular rewards and prizes are propofed to 
the bcft dcfervers. But to return froni this digreflion, though 
it was almoft^ neceflary, all the rules of Painting are methodi- 
jpally, concifcly, and yet clearly delivered in this prefent treatifc 
which I have tranflated : Boffu has not given more cxadt rules 
for the Epic Poem, nor Dacier for Tragedy, in his late ex- 
cellent Tranflation of Ariftotle^ and his Notes upon him, than 
cur Frefnoy has made for Painting ; with the parallel of which 
I muft refume my difcourfe, following my Author's Text, 
though with more brevity than I intended, becaufe Virgil 
calls me. 

** The principal and moft important part of Painting is to 
know what is moft beautiful in Nature, and moft proper for 
that art." That which is the moft beautiful is the moft noble 
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fubjea ; fo in Poetry, Tragedy is more beautiful than Comedy, 
becaufe, as I faid, the perfons are greater whom the Poet in- 
ftruds; and, confequently, the inftrudlions of more benefit to 
mankind : the adion is likewife greater and more noble, and 
thence is derived the greater and more noble pleafure. 

To imitate Nature well in whatfocver fubjed, is the perfec- 
tion of both Arts ; and that Pidure, and that Poem, which 
comes neareft the refemblance of Nature, is the beft : But it 
follows not, that what pleafes mod in either kind is therefore 
good, but what ought to pleafe. Our depraved appetites and 
ignorance of the arts miflead our judgments, and caufe us 
often to take that for true Imitation of Nature, which has no 
refemblance of Nature in it. To inform our Judgments, and 
to reform our Taftes^ tules were invented, that by them wc 
might difcern when Nature was imitated,, and how nearly. I 
have been forced to recapitulate thefe things, becaufe mankind 
is not more liable to deceit than it is willing to continue in a 
pleafing error, ftrengthened by a long habitude. The imita- 
tion of Nature is therefore juftly conftituted as the general, 
and indeed the only rule of pleafing, both in Poetry and 
Painting. Ariflotle tells us, that Imitation pleafes, becaufe it 
affords matter for a reafoner to inquire into the truth or falfe- 
hood of Imitation, by comparing its likeriefs or unlikenefs 
with the original : But by this rule, every fpeculation in Na- 
ture, whofe truth falls under the inquiry of a Philofopher, 
muft produce the fame delight, which is not true. I fhould 
rather affign another reafon : Truth is the objedl of our Un- 
derftanding, as Good is of our Will ; and the underftanding 
can no more be delighted with a lie, than the will can choofc 
an apparent evil. As truth is the End of all our fpeculations, 
fo the difcovery of it is the Pleafure of them ; and fince a true 
knowledge of Nature gives us pleafure, a lively imitation of 

it. 
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it, either in Poetry or Painting, muft of neceflity produce a 

much greater : For both thefe arts, as I faid before, are not 

only true imitations of Nature, but of the beft Nature, of that 

which is wrought up to a nobler pitch-. They prefent us 

with images more perfedt than the life in any individual ; and 

we have the pleafure to fee all the fcattered* beauties of Nature 

united by a happy Chemiftiy without its deformities or faults. | 

They arc imitations of the paflions which always move, and 

therefore confequently pleafe;- for without motion there can 

be no delight, which cannot be confidercd but as an aftive 

paflion; When we view- thefe elevated ideas of Nature, the 

refult of that view ia Admiration, which, is always the caufc 

ofpleafure. 

This foregoing remark, which gives the reafon why Imita- ' 
tion pleafes, was font me by Mr, Walter Moyle, a moft in- 
genious young Gentlenaan, converfant in all the ftudies of 
Humanity, much above his years. He had alfo furniihed me, 
according to my rcqueft, witb all the particular paiTages in 
Ariftotle and Horace,^ whicb are ufed by them to explain the 
Art of Poetry by that of Painting; which, if ever I have 
time to retouch this Effay, (hall be inferted in their places. 
Having thus fhewix that Imitation pleafes, and why it pleafes 

in both thefe arts, it folldw5, that fome rules of imitation are (] 

ncceffary to obtain the end;: for without rules there can be no 
art, any more than there can be a boufe without a door to 
condud you into it. The principal parts of Painting and 
Poetry next follow. 

Invention is thefirft part, and abfolutely neceflary to them 
both ; yet no rule ever was or ever can be given how to com- 
pafs it. A happy Genius is the gift of Nature; it depends 
on the influence of the ftars, fay the Aftrologers ; on the or- 
gans of the body, fay the Naturalifts; it is the particular gift 
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of heaven, fay the Divines, both Chrifttans and Heathens. 
How to improve it, many books can teach us ; how to obtain 
it, none ; that nothing can be done without it, all agree ; 

Tu nihil invita dices faciefve Minerv^. 
Without Invention a Painter is but a Copier, and a Poet but 
a Plagiary of others. Both are allowed fometimes to copy and 
tranflate j but, as our Author tells you, that is not the bcft 
part of their reputation. ** Imitators arc but a fervik kind of 
cattle," fays the Poet; or at beft, the keepers of cattle for other 
men : They have nothing which is properly their oWn j that 
is a fufficient mortification for me, while I am tratiflating 
Virgil. Bat to copy the bcft author is a kind of praife, if I 
perform it as I ought ; as a copy after Raphael is more to be 
commended than an original of any indifferent Painter. 

Under this head of Invention is placed the Difpofition of 
the work, to put all things in a beautiful order and Jiarmony, 
that the whole may be of a piece. «« The compofitions of the 
Painter ftiould be conformable to the text of antient authors, 
to the cufloms, and the times;" and this is exadtly the fame in 
Poetry : Homer and Virgil are to be our guides in the Epic ; 
Sophocles and Euripides in Tragedy : In all things we are to 
imitate the cufloms and the times of thofe perfons and things 
which we reprefent : Not to make new rules of the Drama 
as Lopez de Vega has attempted unfuccefsfully to do, but to 
be content to follow our Mafters, who underftood Natur* 
better than we. But if the flory which we treat be modern, 
we are to vary the cufloms, according to the time and the 
country where the fcene of aftion lies ; for this is ftill to imi- 
tate Nature which is always the fame, though in a different 
drefs. 

As «* in the compofition of a pidlure, the Painter is to take 
care that nothing enter into it, which is not proper or con- 
venient 
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venient to the fubjeS;" fo likewife is the Poet to rcjeA all inci- 
dents which arc foFcign to his Poem, and arc naturally no parts 
of it: They are wens, and other excrcfcences, which belong 
not to the body, hut deJForm it. No perfon, no incident in 
the piece, or in the play, but muft be of ufe to carry on the 
main deiign. All things ^Ife are like fix fingers to the hand, 
when Nature,, which is fuperfluous in nothing, can do her 
work with five. ''A Painter mufl rejedl all trifling ornaments;" 
fo moft a Poet refufe all tedious and unnecefiary defcriptions. 
A robe, which is too heavy, is lefs an ornament than a burden* 
In Poetry, Horace calls thefe things, 

Verfus inopes rerum, nugsque canora;. 
Thefe are alfo the lucus &t ara Dians, which he mentions in 
the fame ^rt of Poetry : But fince there muft be ornaments, 
both io Painting and Poetry, if they are not neceflliry, they 
muft at leaft be decent ; that is> in their due place, and but 
moderately u{ed« The Painter is not to take fb much pains 
about the drapery, as about the face, where the principal re* 
femblance lies ; neither is the Poet, who is working up a paf* 
fion to make fimiles, which will certainly make it languiih. 
My Montezuma dies with a fine one in his mouth, but it is out 
of feafon. Where there are more figures in a pi(5ture than are 
neceifary, or at leaft ornamental, our author calls them ** Figures 
to be Ictt," bccaufe the pifture has no ufe of them : So I have 
ieen in fome modern plays above twenty adlors, when the ac- 
tion has not required half the number; In the principal 
figures of a pidure, the Painter is to employ the finews of his 
art, for in them confifts the principal beauty of his work^ 
Our Author faves me the comparifon with Tragedy : for he 
fays, that *' herein he is to imitate the Tragic Poet, who em- 
ploys his utmoft force in thofe places, wherein confifts the 

height and beauty of the- aftion J* 
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DuFrefnoy^ whom I follow, makes Design, or Drawing, 
the fccond part of. Painting; but the roles which he gives 
concerning the pofture of the figures ar^ almofl wholly proper 
to that art, and admit not any comparifon, thai 1 know, 
with Poetry. The pofture of a poetic figure ia, as I con- 
ceive, the defcription of bis heroes in the performance of 
iuch or fuch an adipn ; as of Ackilles, juft in the z€t of 
•killing Hc^or; or of -/Eneas, who has Turnus under him. 
Both the Poet and the Painter vary the poftures, according 
Xo the a<ftion or paflion, which they reprefcnt of the fame 
perfon. But all mud be great and graceful in them. The 
fame iEneas muft be drawn a Suppliant to Dido, with re- 
fpe^t.in bis geftures, and humility in his. ^es; but when he 
is forced, in his own defence, to kill LzuCuts, the Poet fhews 
him compailionate, and tempering the feverity of his looks 
with a rcludance to the adlion, which he is going to perform. 
He has. pity on his beauty and his youth, and is loth to deftroy 
fuch a maftcr-piece of Nature. He confiders Laufus rcfcuing 
his father, at the hazard of his qwn life, as an image of him- 
felf, when he took Anchifes on his. (boulders, and bore him 
fafe .through the rage of the fife, and the oppofition of his 
enemies; and therefore, in the pofture of a retiring man, who 
avoids the combat, heftretchesout his arm in fign' of peace, 
with bis right foot drawn, a little back, and his breaft bending 
inward, more like an orator than a foldicr ; and feems to dif- 
fuade the young man from pulling on hisdeftiny, by attempt- 
ing more than he was able to perform. Take the paflage as I 
have thus tranilated it: 

Shouts of applaufe ran ringing through the -field. 

To fee the fon the vanquiQi'd father fliield : 

All, fir'd with noble emulation, ftrive. 

And with a florm of darts to.didance drive 

The 
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Tifjc Trojan chief; who hpld at bay, from far 

On his Viilcaniari orb, fuftain'd the war, 

iEncas thus o'erwhclra'd on ev'ry fide, 

^Jjeir firft aflault undjiunted did abide 5 

Aiid.thqs toX»aufus, loud, with friendly threatning<:ry' 

Why wilt thou ru,fli to certain death, and rage 

In rafli, attempts beyond thy tender age^ 

JBetray'd by piou^ Love? 

And afterwards, 

;He griev'd, he wept, the fight an ioi^ge brought 

.Of his own filial loyc; a fadly pleafing thought/* 
But, befide the outlines of the pofture, the Defign of the pic- 
ture comprehends in the n^xt place the •* forms of faces, which 
are to be different j" and fo in a Poem, or Play, muft the feve- 
.ral chara^ers of the pcrfons be diftinguiftied from each other. 
1 knew a Poet, whom out of refped I will not name, who, 
being too witty himfelf, could draw nothing but Wits in a 
Comedy of his ; even his Fools were infedted with the difeafe 
of their Author : They overflowed with fmart repartees, and 
-were only diftinguiflied from the intended Wits, by being 
called Coxcombs, though they deferved not fo fcandalous a 
name. Another, who Jbad a great genius for Tragedy, follow- 
ing the fury of his natural temper, made every man and wo- 
man too, in his Plays, flark raging mad ; there was not a 
fober perfon to be had for love or money; all was tempeftuous 
and bluftering; heaven and earth were coming together at 
every word ; a mere hurricane from the beginning to the end ; 
and every adlor feemed to be haftening on the day of judg- 
ment ! 

*' Let every member be made for its own head," fays our 
Author, not a withered hand to a young face. So in the per- 
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fons of a Play, whatever is faid or done by any of them, muft 
be confiftent with the manners which the Poet has given them 
diftinaiy; and even the habits muft be proper to the degrees 
and humours of the perlbns as well as in a pidurc. He who 
enterecl in the firft ad a young man, like Pericles Prince of 
Tyre, muft not be in danger, in the fifth aft, of committihg^ 
inceft with his daughter; nor an ufurer, without great pro- 
bability and caufes of repentance, be turned into a cutting. 
Moorcraft. 

I am not fatisfied that the comparifon betwixt the two Arts,. 
in the laft paragraph, is altogether fo juft as it might hav£ 
been ; but I am fure of this which follows- 

«* The principal figure of the fubjed muft appear in the 
midft of the pifture, under the principal light, to diftinguifli. 
it from the reft, which are only its attendants." Thus in z> 
Tragedy, or an Epic Poem, the hero of the piece muft he 
advanced foremoft to the view of the reader or fpeftator : He- 
muft outfliine the reft of all the charaders ; he muft appear 
the prince of them, like the fun in the Copernican Syftem^ 
cncompaffed with the le£s noble planets. Becaufc the Hero 
is the centre of the main adlion, all the lines from the circum- 
ference tend to him alone y he is the chief objed of pity in the 
Drama, and of admiratioa in the Epic Poem-. 

As in a pidurc, befidcs the principal figures which compoft 
it, and arc placed in the midft of it, there are lefs " groupes, 
or knots of figures difpofed at proper diftances," which are 
parts of the piece, and feem to carry on the fame defign in a 
more inferior manner: So in Epic Poetry there are Epifodes, 
and a Chorus in Tragedy, which are members of the adion,, 
as growing out of it, not inferted into it. Such, in the ninth 
book of the Mneis, is the Epifode of Nifus and Euryalus i 

the 
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the adventure belongs to them alone ; they alone are the ob« 
je<as of compaffion and admiration ^ but their bufinefs which 
they carry on, is the general concernment of the Trojan camp, 
then beleaguered by Turnus and the Latines, as the Chriilian* 1 
were lately by the Turks : They were to advertife the chief ^ 
Hero of the diftrefles of his fubjefts, occafioned by his abfence^ ' 
to crave his fuccour, and folicit him to haften his return. 

The Grecian Tragedy was at firft nothing but a Chorus 
of Singers i afterwards one adlor was introduced, which was 
the Poet himfelf, who entertained the people with a difcourfe' 
in verfe, betwixt the paufes of the finging. This fucceeding 
with the people, more adtors were added to make the variety 
the greater { and in procefs of time the Chorus only.fung 
betwixt the ads, and the Coryphaeus, or chief of them, fpoke 
for the reft, as an aiSov concerned in the bufinefs of the Play^ 

Thus Tragedy was perfeded by degrees, and being arrived 
at that perfe£tion, the Painters might probably take the hint 
from thence, of adding groupes to their pidures ; but as a 
good Pidure may be without a groupe, fo a good Tragedy 
may fubfift without a Chorus, notwithftanding any reafons 
which have been gjiven by Dacier to the contrary. 

Moniieur Racine has indeed ufed it in his Efther^ but not 
that he found any neceffity of it« as the French Critic would 
infinuate. The Chorus at St. Cyr was only to give the young 
Ladies an occafion of entertaining the King with vocal mufic, 
and of commending their own voices. The play itfelf was 
never intended for the public ftage ; nor, without any difpa- 
ragement to the learned A\^hor, could poflibly have fucceeded 
there, and much lefs in the tranflation of it here. Mr. 
Wycherley, when we read it together, was of my opinion in 
fthis^ or rather I of his ; for it becomes me fo to fpeak of fo 
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excellent a Poet, and fb great a Judge. But finte f aiii iH tKis 
place, as Virgil fays, " Spatiisexclufus irtiquib/' that is; (Bort- 
cned in my tiine, I will. give no othfer rcafoh thih, tiiat it ii 
iiiipraalcabie on otir ftage. A new theatre, much rtibrc ample, 
Md much deeper, miift be iaiatde for that purpofe^ befitics the 
cbft of fometimes forty or fifty habits, which is an expcnccr 
too large to be fiipplied by at company of aftors. It is true; I 
(hould not be forry to fee a Chorus on i theatre, more thati as. 
large and as deep again as oiirs, built and adorned at a King'r. 
charges; and on that condition 4nd another, which Is; that, 
my hands were not bound behind me, as now they are, I 
fliould not defpair of making iuch a Tragedy, as ihigttt be^ 
both inftruftive and delightful, accopdilig to the riianhft' of 

the Grecians. 

" To make a fkctch; or 4 rtiore pierfeft model of a plSufe,-/^ 
is, in the language of Poets, to draw up the Scenery of a Piay : 
and the reafon is the fam6 foi- both ; to guide the undertaking, . 
and to p.ref^rve the remembrance 6f fucli things whofe hatnfey 
aVe difficult to retaift. 

To avoid abfurdities afnd iricongriiiti'es is tfh6 (amh l&lw elli- 
bliflied for both Arts. " Thie Pointer is hot to pafiht k cloud at 
the bottom of a piAure, but in the upperrtioft parts j" nor the 
Poet to place. what is proper to the End or MidcJle in the be- 
ginning of a Poem. I might enlarge oil this; Wut the/e'yfe 
/cw Poets ^6r Painters who can be fuppofed to fin To grofsly 
again ft tlie Laws of Nature and of Aft. I remember only 
one Play, and for once 1 will call It by its ftame. Tie 
"Slighted Mdid^ where thii'e is ni/ttiirig in the firft'adt but 
wliat mjg^t have been faid or dbne in the fifth ; nor any thing 
{n the Midft which might not have been |5laced as well in the 
i3eginning or the End, 
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^ Tb txprefs the paffions^ which arc fcated on the heart 
hy ducwafd figiis/' is one great precept of the Painters^ and 
t^ry difficult tb perform. In Poetry the fame paflions and 
rtiotions of the mind ^re to be expreiTed ; and in this confifts 
the principal difliculty, as well as the excellency of that Art. 
•* This>" iays my Author, ** is the gift of Jupiter /' and, 
to fpeak in the fame Heathen language. We. call it the gift 
6{ our ApoHo, not to be obtained by pains or ftudy, if we are 
dot bo*"ft to it : For the motions which are ftudied are never 
fb natural as thoie which break, out. in the height of a real 
l^aflion. Mr. Otway poflefled this part as thoroughly as any 
of the antients or moderns. I will not defend every thing 
in his Venice ^referii^d \ bot I muft bear this tcftimony to his 
uliemory, that the paliions are truly touched in it, tiiough, 
perh.aps, there is famewhat to be defired both in the grounds 
of them, and in the height and elegance of cxprcfEon; but 
Nature is there, which is the greateft beauty. 

" In tihe paflions," fays out Autlhor,, •• we mufft have a very 
great regard t^ tlie quality of tlie perfons who arc adlualfy 
po^fled witli them.'^ Th^ joy of a Monarch for fhe news of 
a ridlory muft not be exprdffed like the extafy of a Harlequin 
feh the receipt of a letter fr^ttt hi« Miftrefs : This is fo much 
ibfe farne ih both ihe Artb, 'fhtft -it is no longer a comparifon. 
What he fays of face-painftihg, or the portrait of any one ^par* 
ticular perfon, concerning the likenefs, is alfo applicable to 
Poetry: In the chara^fter of ah hero, as well as in an inferior 
figure, there is a better or worfe likenefs to be taken; the 
better is a panegyric,. 4f it be not falfe, and the worfe is a 
libel. Sophocles, fays Ariftdtle, always drew men as they 
ought to be ; that is, better than they were. Another, whofe 
name 1 have forgotten, drew them woffe than naturally they 
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were. Euripides altered nothing in the chara£fer» but nili^e 
them Aich as they were reprefentcd by Hiftory, Epic Poetry, 
or Tradition. Of the three, the draught of Sophocles is 
mod: commended by Ariftotlc. I have followed it in that 
part of Oedipus which I writ ; though, perhaps, I have made 
him too good a man. But my characters of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, though they are favourable to them, have nothing 
of outrageous panegyric ; their pailions were their own, and 
fuch as were given them by Hiftory^ only the deformities of 
ihem were caft into Ihadows, that they might be objedts of 
compaffionj whereas, if I had chofeo a noon-day light for 
them, ibmewhat mull. have been.difcovered, which would ra- 
ther have moved our hatred than our pity. 

** The Gothic manner, and the barbarous ornaments which 
are to be avoided in a pidure/' are juft the fame with thofe in 
jUX ill-ordered Play. > or example; our Englifti Tragi-comedy 
muft.be .confefli^d to be wholly Gothic^ notwithftanding the 
Cuceefs which it has found upon our theatr.e; and in the Fafior 
FsjJo of Guarinj, even .though Cqrifca and the Satyr con tribute 
fomewbat to the main action : Njeither can I defend my Spanijh 
friar ^ $is fqnd as otherwife I am of it, from this imputation ; 
for though the comical parts ^re diverting, and the £brious 
moving, yet they arc of an uanatwral mingle : for mirth and 
gravity deftroy ^ach other, and are^o more to be allowed for 
decent, than a gay widow laughing in a ^mourning habit. 

I h^d Alnioft forgot one confiderable xefemblance. Du 
Frefnoy tells us, *' That the iigures of the^roupes muft not 
be all on a fide, that i$, with their faces and bodies all turned 
the fame way, but muft contrail each other bj their feveral 
pqfitions." Thus in a Play, fome charafters muft be raifed 
to oppofe others^ and to fct them off the better, according to 

the 
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the old maxim, ^[ Contraria juxta fe pofita, magis elucefcunt/* 
Thus in tAe Scornful Lachf^ the Ufurcr is fent to confront the 
Prodigal : Thus in my Tyrannic Lave^ the Atheift Maximin 
is oppofed to the character of St. Catharine.. 

I am now come, though with the omiflion of many like^ 
neifes, to the third part of Painting, which iscalled the Chro- 
matic or Colouring. Expreffion, and all that belongs to- 
wordsj, is that in a Poem whidi Colotiring^ is in a Piifture. 
The colours well chofen, in their proper places, together with 
the lights and fhadows which belong to them, lighten the de-* 
fign, and make it pleafing to the eye. The Words, the Ex- 
preflions, the Tropes and Figures, the Verfification, and all 
the other elegancies of found, as cadences, turns of words 
upon the thought, and many other things, which are all par^ts 
of expreillon, perform exactly the fame office both in Dramatic 
and Epic Poetry. Our Author calls colouring, ** lena fororis i^ 
ia plain Engliih,. the Bawd of her Sifter^ the defign or draw- 
ing ; {he clothes, fhe drefles her up, fhe paints her, (he makes 
her appear more lovely than naturally fhe i£, • fhe procures 
for the dclign, and makes lovers for her 3 for the defign of 
itfelf is only fo many naked lines. Thus in. Poetry,, the Ex- 
prefiion is that which charms the reader, and beautifies the 
Defign, which is only the outlines of the fables. It is true, 
the defign muft of itfelf be good ; if it be vicious, or^ in one 
word, unpleafing, the cofl of colouring is thrown away upon 
it. It is an ugly woman in. a rich habit, fet out with jewels ; 
nothing can become her.. But granting the* defign to be mode- 
rately good, it is like an excellent complexion with indifi^erent 
features ; the white and red well mingled on the face, make 
what was before but paflTable, appear beautiful. «* Opcrum 
Colorejs*' is the. very word which, Horace ufcs to fignify Words 

audi 
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and tfegant Exprcflion, of which he himfclf was fo great 
Maftcr in his Odes. Amongft the Antients, Zcuxb was moft 
famous for his colouring ; amongft the Moderns, Titian and 
Correggio. Of the two antrcnt Epic Poets, who have fo far 
excelled all the modems, the Invention and Dcfign were the 
particular talents of Homer. Virgil nauft yield to him in 
both; for the defign of the Latin was borrowed from the 
Grecian: But the ^* Diftio Virgiliana,** the Expreffion of 
Virgil, his Colouring, was incomparably the betler; and 4n 
-that I iiaire always endeavoured to copy him. Moft of the 
ipedants,.! Jcnow, tnaintaro the contrary, and will have Homer 
-excel even :in this part. But of all people, as they are the 
rtnoft ill-mannered, io xhty are tJie wortl judges, even of 
^ words which are ^their province; they feldom know more 
sthan the: grammatical conflruflion, unlefs they are born wi^ 
:a poetical genius, which is a rare portion amongft them : Yet 
ibme, I know, may Jftand excepted, and fuch -I 'honour. 

Virgil is fo cxadt in every word, that none can he changed but 

ibr a worfe ; nor any one removed from its place, . but the 

. liarmoay will* be altered. He pretends fometimes to- trip ; but 

-..it is only to make you think him in danger of ;a fall, wImui 

he is moft fccurc. Likca^ikilful dancer on the ropes (if you 
•will pardon the meannefs of the fimilitude) who flips wiUtngly 
^and makes a /ecming ftumhle, that you may think him in 
. great hazard of breaking his neck, while at the fame time he 

is only, giving you a proof of liis dexterity. -My late Lord 

Rpfcommon was. often pleafed witih.this reflexion, and with 

^be examples of it in this admirable Author. 

I have not.leifure torunithroiigh the whole comparifonof 

lights and fhadows with tropes and figures; yet I cannot but 

take notice of jHietaphprs, Mrhich, Jiike them, have power to 
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leflen or greaten any thing. Strong and glowing colours are 
the juft refemblances of boM metaphors^ but both muft be 
judicioufly applied; for there is a difference betwixt Daring 
and Fool-hardinefs. Lucan and Statins often ventured them 
too far ; our Virgil never; But the great defeat of the Pbar^ 
folia and the Tbebais was- in the dcfign; if that had been 
more perfeft^ we might have forgiven many of their bold 
itrokes in the colourings or at lead cxcufed them ; yet fome 
of them: are fuch as Demofl:hene« or Cicero could not have de- 
fended; Virgil, if he could have feen the firft verfes of the 
Sylva, would have thought Statins mad in his fuflian defcrip- 
tion of the Statue on the Brazen Horfc : But that Poet was 
always in a foam at his fetting oQt, even before the motion of 
the race had warmed him.-^ The fobemefs of Virgil whom he 
ready it feems to little purpofe,- might have fhewn him the 
difference betwixt " Arma viromque canoy and Magnanimum 
sacidem, formidatamque tonanti progeniem." But Virgil knew 
hovv to rife by degrees in his expreflions : Statins was* in his 
towering heights at the firfl ftrctch of his pinions. The de- 
fcription of- his running horfe, jufl ftarting in the funeral 
game& for Archemorus, though the verfes are wonderfully 
fine, are the true image of their author : 
Stare adeo-neicit, pereunt vefligia mrille 
Ante fugam; abfentemque ferit gravis ungula campum. 
Which would coft me an. hour, if I had the leifure to tranflate 
them, there is fo much of beauty in the original* Virgil, as 
he better knew his colours, fo he knew better how and where 
to place them. In as much hafle as I am, I cannot forbear 
giving one example: It is faid of him, that he^read the fecond, 
fourth, and fixth books of his -ffineis to Auguftus Casfar. In 
the fixth (which we are fure he read, bccaufe we know Oc- 
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tavia was prcfcnt, who rewarded him fo bountifully for the 
twenty verfcs which were made in honour of her deceafed fon 
Marcellus) ; in this fixth book, I fay, the Poet, fpeaking of 
Mifcnus, the trumpeter, fays, 

■ Quo non prsftantior alter^ 



^re ciere viros. 



and broke off in the hemiftich, or midft of the vcrfc ; but iti 
the very reading, fcized as it were with a divine fury, he made 
up the latter part of the hemiftich with thcfe following 

words, 

^p— — — *^ Martemque accendere cantu. ' 

How warm, nay, how glowing a colouring is this! In th^ 

beginning of the verfe, the word as, or brafs, was taken for 

a trumpet, becaufe the inftrument was made of that metal, 

which of itfelf was fine; but in the latter end, which was 

made extempore, you fee three metaphors, Martemque, - 

accendere^ ■■ ■>. cantu. -Good Heavens 1 how the plain fcnfe is 

I'aifed by the beauty of the words « But this was Happinefs, 

the former might be only Judgment. This was the **ruriofa 

felicitas" which Petronius attributes to Horace. It is the 

pencil thrown luckily full upon the horfe's mouth, to exprefs 

the foam^ which the Painter, with all his fkill, could not 

perform without it. Thefe hits of words a true Poet often . 

finds, as I may fay, without feeking ; but he knows their 

value when he finds then^, .and is infinitely pleafed. A bad 

Poet may fometimes light on .them, but he difceras not a 

diamond from a Briftol ftone; and would have been of the 

cock's mind in iSfop, a grain of Barley would have pleafed 

him better than the jewel. The lights and fhadows which 

belong. to colouring, put me in mind of thalt verfe of Horace, 

Hoc amat ob/curum, vult hoc fub luce vidcri. 

Some 
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Some parts of a Poem require to be amply written, and with 
all the force and elegance of words : others muft be caft into 
fhadows; that is, pafTed over in iileiice, or but faintly touched. 
This belongs wholly to the judgment of the Poet and the 
Painter. The moft beautiful parts of the Pifture and the 
Poem muft be the moft finifhed ; the colours arid words moft 
chofen ; many things in both, which are not deferving of this 
care, muft be (hifted ofF, content with vulgar expreffions ; 
and thofe very (hort, and left, as in a fhadow, to the imagi^ 
nation of the reader. 

We have the proverb^ ** Manum de tabula," from the 
Painters, which Signifies to know when to give over, and to 
lay by the penciL Both Homer and Virgil praftifed this 
precept wonderfully well ;, but Virgil the better of the two. 
Homer knew that when^ Heftor was flain,, Troy was as good 
as already taken ; therefore he concludes his action there : 
For what follows in the funerals of Patroclus, and the re- 
demption of Heftor's body, is not, properly fpeaking, a part 
of the main adtion; But Virgil concludes with the death of 
Turnus ; for, after that difficulty was removed, -^neas might 
marry, jwid eftablilh the Trojans when he pleafed. This rule 
I had before my eyes in the conclufion of the Spanifti Friar, 
when the difcovcry was made that the King was living; 
which was the knot of the Play untied : the reft is fhut up in 
the compafs of fome few lines, bccaufe nothing then hindered 
the happinefs of Torifmond and Leonora; The faults of that 
Drama are in the kind of it, which is Tragi- comedy. But 
it was given to the people, and I never writ any thing for 
my felf tut Anthony and- Cleopatra. 

This remark, I muft acknowledge, is not fo proper for the 
colouring as the defign j but it will hold for both. As the 
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words, &c. arc evidently ihewn to be the cloathing df the 
thought, in the fame fenfe as colours arc the cloathing of the 
defign ; fo the Painter and the Poet ought .to judge exadly 
when the colouring and exprcflions are perfoft, and then to 
think, their work is trqjy finished. Apellcs faid ofProtogeoes, 
that " he knew not when to give over." A work may be 
over- wrought as well as under- wrought : Too much labour 
pften takes away the fpirit, by adding to the policing ; fo 
that there remains nothing but a dull ^orreiflnefs, a piece 
without any con fiderable faults, but with few beauties; for 
4vhen-the fpirits are drawn off, there is nothing but a *' caput 
mortuum." Statics never thought an expreffion could be 
:bold enough J and if a bolder could he found, he rejeflied tlie 
firft. Virgil had judgment enough ,to.know Daring was ne- 
^ceffary ; but he knew the difference betwixt a glowing colour 
and a glaring;; as when hie compared the ihockii^g of the 
ileets at Aftium to the juftling of iflands rent from their 
foundations and meeting in the opean. He knew the com- 
parifon was forced beyond Nature, and raifcd.too high; he 
therefore foftens the metaphor with a credas. You would 
jilmoft believe that mountains or iflands rufhed againft each 
^ther: 

. ! ■ ■ ij Credas ' innare revulfas 

Cycladas ; aut montcs concurrere montibus «quos. 
But here I muft break off without finifhing the difcourfe. 
^' Cynthius aurem vellit, & admonuit, .&c/' the things 
which are behind are .of too jiice a. confi deration for an Effw 
begun and ended in twelve mornings ; and perhaps the Judges 
of Painting and Poetry, ^hen I tell them how fliort a time it 
coft me, may make me the fame anfwcr which my late Lord 
Rochcfter ipade to one, who, to commend a Tragedy, faid, 

it 
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it was written in three weeks : " How the DevU could he be 
£o long about it ? for that Poem was infamoufly bad," and I 
doubt this^ Parallel is little better ; and then the fliortnefs of 
the time is fo far from being a commendation^ that it is 
fcarcely an excufe. But if 1 have really drawn a portrait to 
the knees, or an half-length, with a tolerable likenefs, then 
I may plead with fome juftice for myfelf, that the reft is left 
10 the Imagination. Let fome better Artift provide himfelf 
of a deeper canvas; and taking thefe hints which I have given. 
Xet the figure on its legs^ and finifh it in the Invention, De-« 
ijgn^ and Colourings 
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The following elegant Epiftle has conftandy been 
prefixed to all the Editions of Du Fresnoy, which 
have been publifhed fince Jervas correfted the 
translation of Dryden. It is, therefore, here re- 
printed, in order that a Poem which does fo much 
honour to the original Author may ftill accompany 
his work, although the Tranilator is but too con- 
fcious how much fo mailerly a piece of Verflfication 
on the fubjed of Painting, will, by being brought 
thus near it, prejudice his own lines. 
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M"^' J E R V A S, 

WITH 

FRESNO Y's ART op PAINTING, 

Tranflated by Mr. D R Y D E N. * 

THIS verfc be thine, my friend, nor thou refufc 
This, from no venal or ungrateful Mufc, 
Whether thy hand ftrike out fome free defign. 
Where life awakes, and dawns at every line ; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour'd mafs. 
And from the canvas call the mimic face : 
Read thefe inftrudlive leaves, in which confpire 
Fresnoy's clofe Art, and Dryden's native fire ; 
And reading wifh, like theirs, our fate and fame. 
So mix'd our ftudies, and fo joined our name j 
Like them to (hine through long-fuccecding age. 
So juft thy ikill, fo regular my rage. 

Smit with the love of Sifter- Arts we came. 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame; 
Like friendly colours found them both unite. 
And each from each contract new ftrength and lights 
How oft in pleafing tafks we wear the day. 
While Summer funs roll unperceiv'd away ? 
How oft our flowly-growiog works impart. 
While images refleft from art to art ? 

A a Hoir 
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How oft review ; each findings like a friend^ 
Something to blame^ and fomething to commeod ? 

What flattVing fcenes our wand'ring fancy wrought, 
Rome's pompous glories rifing to our thought ! 
Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 
Fir'd with ideas of fair Italy. 
With thee, on Raphael's monument I mourn,. 
Or wait infpiring dreams at Maro's urn : 
With thee rcpofe, where TuUy once was laid„ 
Or feek fome ruin's formidable (hade > 
While Fancy brings the vanifh'd pile to view. 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. 
Here thy well-ftudy'd marbles fix our eye ; 
A fading frefco here demands a figh : 
Each heavenly piece unwearied we compare. 
Match Raphael's Grace with thy lov'd Guido's Air^ 
Caracci's Strength, Coreggio's fofter Line, 
Paulo's free Stroke, and Titiaa's Warmth divine. 

How finifli'd with illuftrious toil appears 
This fmall, well-polifti'd gem, the work of years ! * 
Yet flill how faint by precept is cxpreft 
The living image in the Painter's breaft ? 
Thence cndlefs ftreams of fair ideas flow. 
Strike in the /ketch, or in the pi^Sure glowj 
Thence Beauty, waking all her forms, fupplics^ 
An Angel's fweetnefs, or Bridgwater's eyes. 



Mufe ! at that name thy facred forrows flied, 
Thoie tears eternal that embalm the dead : 

f'"' ♦ Frefnoy employed above twenty years in finifliing this Poem. 



Call 
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Call round her tomb each obje6l of defire. 
Each purer frame inform'd with purer fire : 
Bid her be all that chears or foftens life. 
The tender fifter, daughter, friend, and wife ! 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore ; 
Then view this marble, and be vain no more ! 

Yet ftill her charms in breathing paint engage ; 

« 

Her modeft cheek fhall warm a future age. 
Beauty, frail flower, that ev'ry feafon fears. 
Blooms in thy colours for a thoufand years. 
Thus Churchill's race (hall other hearts furprize, 
And other beauties envy Wortley's * eyes. 
Each pleafing Blount fliall endlefs fmiles beftow, 
And foft Belinda's blufli for ever glow. 

Oh ! lading as thofe colours may they fhine. 
Free as thy ftroke, yet faultlefs as thy line ! 
New graces yearly, like thy works, difplay ; 
Soft without wcaknefs, without glaring gay; 
Led by fome rule, that guides, but not conftrains ; 
And fioifti'd more through happinefs than pains ! 
The kindred Arts (hail in their praife confpire. 
One dip the Pencil, and one ftring the Lyre. 
Yet (hould the Graces all thy figures place, 
yVnd breathe an aif divine on cv'ry face ; 

A a a Yet 

^ In one of Dr. Warburton's Editions of Pope, by which copy this has been 
torrefied, the name is changed to Worjley* If that reading be not an error of the 
prefs, 1 fuppofe the Poet altered the name after he had quarrelled with Lady 
M.W.Montague, and, being offended at her Wit, thus revenged bimfelf on 
jhrr Beauty. 
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Yet fhould the Mufes bid my numbers roll. 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their foul ; 
With Zeuxis' Helen thy Bridgwater vie. 
And thefe be fung till Granville's Myra die ; 
Alas ! how little from the grave we claim ? 
Thou but preferv'ft a Face, and I a Name. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 



o F 



PAINTERS 



From the Revival of the Art to the Beginning of 

the prefent Century. 



A a 3 Inftead 



> 



_» 



( 



• • 



Inftead of the fliort account of the lives of the 

Painters by Mr. Graham, which has been annexed 

to the later Editions of Mr. Drydek's Tranflation, 

I have thought proper to infert, at the conclujfion 

of this work, the following Chronological Lift drawn 

Up by the late Mr, Gray, when in Italy, for his 

own ufe, and which I found fairly tranfcribed amongft 

thofe papers which his friendfhip bequeathed to me. 

Mr. Gray was as diligent in his refearches as correA 

in his judgment ; and has here employed both thefe 

talents to point out in one column the places where 

the principal works of each Matter are to be found, 

and in another the different parts of the art in which 

his own tafte led him to think that they fcverally 

excelled*. It is prefumed, therefore, that thefe 

two additions to the names and dates will render 

this little work more ufeful than any thing of the 

Catalogue kind hitherto printed on the fubjedl. For 

more copious Biographical information, the reader 

is referred to Mr. Pilkington's Dictionary. 



A 



See Memoirs of Mr, Gray, Note on Letter XIV, Sedl. II, 
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N D I X. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 



Names. 



G 



lovanni Cimabue 
Andrea Taffi 



Giotto - - - - ^ . 

Buonamico Buiralmacco - - 
5 Ambrogio Lorenzetti - 
Pietro Cavallini • . 
Simon Memmi 

Andrea Orgagna •■^ * - 
Tomafo Giottino 
10 Paolo Ucccllo 

Maflblino • ^ ^ 

Mafaccio - - 

Fra. Giov. Angelico da Fiefole 
Antonello da Meflina 

• 

15 Fra. Filippo Lippi 

Andrea del Caftagno dettoDegl' 

Impiccati 
Gentile del Fabriano - r - 
Giacomo Bellini 

20 r '"1* J } BelHnJ 
20 Cjiovanni > ^ 

CormoRoflelH . * . 
Domenico Ghirlandaip • 

* 

Andrea Verocchio 

Andrea Mantegna 
25 Filippo Lippi 



Studied under 



Pietro Perugino 
Bernardino rinturiccbio 



Francefco Francia 



- 



certain Greeks - 
Apoilonius, a Greek 

Cimabue 

Andrea TaiE ^ 

Giotto 

Giotto - - . 

Giotto . - . 

imitated Giotto - - 

imitated Giotto - - 

Antonio Venetiano 

Lorenzo Ghibertt and 

Gher. Starnina 
Mafiblino ~ 
Giottino 
John ,Van Eyck 

Mafaccio 



Domenico Venetiano 

Giovanni da Fiefole 
Gentile del Fabriano 

Giacomo tbeir father 



AlelTand. Baldovinetti 
Giacomo Squarcione 

Fra. Filippo his father, 
and Sandro Boticelli 
Andrea Verocchio 
Pietro Perugino 



•Excelled in 



firft revive(f Painting 
revived Mofaic - . 

quitted the ftiflF man- 
ner of the Greeks 



firft who ftudied per- 

fpeSive 
gave more grace to his 

figures and drapery 

introduced oil Painting 

into Italy 
began to paint figures 

larger than life 
painted in oil firft at 

Florence 



29 Bartolomeo Ramenghi, detto II 



Bagnacavallo 



Marco Zoppo 



Francefco Francia 



lively colouring 

genteel defigning and 

good airs 
obiervation of perfpec^ 

tive 



I 



firft confiderable Ma- 
tter of the Bolognefe 
School 

foft and flefliy col.our»- 
ing 



Hiftory 
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Of MODERN PAINTERS. 



Painted 



Country, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 



Hiftory 
Hiftory 

Hiftory 

Hiftory 
5 Hiftory 
Hiftory 
Portraits 
Hiftory 
Hiftory 
XO Birds, fome Hiftory 

Hiftory 
Hiftory 
Hiftory, Miniatures 

Hiftory 
15 Hiftory 

Hiftory 

Hiftory 
Hiftory 

Hiftory 
20 Hiftory 

Hiftory 
Hiftory 

Hiftory 
Hiftory 

25 Hiftory 

Hiftory - 
Hiftory - 



Hiftory - 



Florence, Florence, 1 300 

Florence - - 1294 

Florence - - '33^ 

Florence - - 1340 

Sienna - - 1350 

Rome - - - 1364 

Sienna, Florence, 1345 

Florence * - 1389 

Florence - • - ^35^ 

Florence - - 1432 

Florence - - 141 8 

Florence - - 1443 

Florcince, Rome 1455 

Meffina - - 1473 

Florence, Rome 1438 



Aged 



Florence - 
Verona 

Venice ^ - 
Venice 

Venice 

Florence, Rome 
Florence 
Florence - 
Padua, Mantua 

Florence 

Rnelia, R.ome - 
Florence, Sienna 



Bologna 



^9 Hiftory 



- 1480 



60 
81 

60 

P 
8S 

60 
60 

3^ 
83 

37 
24 

68 

49 
69 



Principal Works arc at 



almoft all periflied. 
unknown. 

Rome, St. Peter's, Arezzo— Mofaics. 

Pifa, Campo-Santo. 

Rome, St. Paolo fuor della Citta. 

Florence, the Dome. 



Florence, the Palace, in the Apart- 
ments of the old Pidures. 

.Florence, the Palace. 



1470 
1501 



7« 
80 



80 



Bologna 



1512 

1484 


90 

68 


1493 
1488 

1517 


44 
66 


1505 


69 


1524 


78 


1513 

• 


59 


I5I8 


68 


1541 


48 







Rome, S. Giov. Laterano, S. Mar. 
Maggiore. 

Venice, and in fome Cabinets. 

Rome, Capella Siftina. 

Florence, Palace, Clofet of Madama. 

Florence, Rome, Apartments of In- 
nocent 8, at the Belvedere Chapel. 

Rome, Pal. Borghefe, &c. 

Sienna, Library of the Dome, Rome, 

Santa Croce in Gierufalemme; Ma* 

donna dell Popolo, &c. 
Bologna, in feveral Churches. 



Bologna. 
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Names* 



Innocenzo Francuzzi, detto 

da Imola 
Francefco Turbido, detto II 

Mauro 
Luca Signorelli 
♦ Lionardo da Vinci - 



j * Giorgio Giorgione 



* Antonio da Correggio 



Mariotto Albertinellt 
Baccio, detto Era. Bartolomeo 

dt S. Marco 
Pietro di Cofimo 

20 Raphaelino del Garbo - 

* Michael AngeloBuonarotta 



♦ Raffaelle Sanzio d'Urbino 



♦ Titiano Vecelli 



Domenico Puligo 
15 Timotco Urbino 

Vincenzo da San Geminiano 
Lorenzo di Credi 



Balthazar Peruzzi 



l^tttdied under 



Francefco Francia - 

♦ Giorgione 

Pietro dell a Francefca 



imitated Lionardo's 
manner 



CoHno Rofelli - 
Cofmo Rofelli - 

Coflmo Rofelli • - 

Filippo Lippi 

Dominico Ghirlandaio 



Pietro Perugino ; cor- 
reded his manner up- 
on feeing the works 
of Lionardo da Vinci 
and Michael Angelo 

Giovanni Bellini 



DomenicoGhirlandaio 

Rafaelle 

Rafaelle 

Andrea Verocchio imi- 
tated Lionardo da 
Vinci 



Excelled in 



correA drawing • . 



exquifite defigning 



management of the 

clair-obfcure, and 

colouring 

divine colouring and 

morbidezza of his 

fle(h; angelical grace 

and joyous airs of his 

figures and clair-ob- 

fcure 



great corre^lnefs of de- 
flgn, grand and terri- 
ble fuQeds, profound 
knowledge of theano> 
tomical part 
in every part of paint- 
ing, but chiefly in 
the thought, com- 
pofition, expreiEon, 
and drawing 

the clair-obfcure and 
all the beauties of 
colouring 

the fame as his Mafler 
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Painted 



Hiflory 

Portraits 

Hiftory - 
Hiftory and Por- 
traits 

5 Hiftory and Por- 
traits 

Hiftory and Por- 
traits 



Hiftory - 
Hiftory - 

Grotefques and 
monfters 
10 Hiftory - 

Hiftory 



Hiftory and Por- 
traits 



Hiftory and Por- 
traits 

Hiftory - 
15 Hiftory 
Hiftory 
Hiftory - 



Hiftory^ buildings 



Country, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 



Bologna 

Verona - 

Cortona 
Milan, Paris 



- 1521 

- 1521 

- 15^7 



Caftle Franco licl Trc- 
vigiano, Venice, 15 11 

Corregto nel Reggiano 

1534 



Florence 
Florence 

Florence 

Florence 



- 1520 

- 1517 

- JS^^ 

- 15^9 



Chiufl, preflb d'Arczzo ; 
Rome - - 1564 



Urbino, Rome - 1520 



Cadore nel Friulefe $ - 
Venice - - 1576 



Aged 



Florence 
Urbino - 
S. Geminiano 
Florence - 



1525 

1527 
1530 



Sienna, Rome • 1536 



Principal Works are at 



81 

82 

75 



33 



40 



4S 
48 

80 

58 
90 



Bologna. 



Milan, the Dominicans, the Acade- 
my ; Florence, Pal, Pitti j Rome, 
Pah Borghefe, Barberini. 

Venice; Florence, Pah Pitti j Rome, 
Pal, Pamphili. 

Modena, the Duke*s Colle£tions; 
Parma, the Dome, Saint Antonio 
Abbate, S. Giovanni del monte, 
fanSepuIcro ; Florence, the Palace^ 
Paris, the Palais Royal, &c. Naples, 
the King's Collections. 



37 



99 



52 

54 



55 



Rome, Capella Seftina, Capella Pau- 
lina, S. Giovanni Latuano; Flo* 
rence, the Palace. 



Rome, the Vatican, S. Pietro, inMon- 
torio; S. Aguftino, the Lungara, &c* 
Florence, the Palace j France, Ver- 
failles, the Palais Royal ; England, 
Hampton-Court; Naples, the King's 
Colledion. 

Venice; Rome; in many CoIlec« 
tions, &c. 



Rome Madonna della Pace. 
Rome, the Vatican. 



Rome, Madonna della Pace. 



B b 2 
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Names. 



jf 



Giovanni Francefco Penni 
detto il Fattore 

• Giulio Romano 

Peligrino di Modena 
Pienno Buonacorvi detto Pe- 
ri n del Va^o 
5 Giovanni da Udina 

♦ Andrea del Sarto 



Francia Bigio 

Sebaftiano detto Fradel Piom- 
bo 



Orazio Sammachini 

10 Lorenzetto Sabattini 
Profpero Fontana 
Lavinia Fontana ^ 
Pelegrino Tibaldi 

Primaticcio, detto il Bologna 

15 Nicolo Bologncfe, detto Mcf- 
fer Nicolo 
II Doffo 

Bernazzano da Milano 

Giov. Martino da Udina 
Pelegrinoda fan Danielo 
20 Giovanni Antonio Regillo, 
detto Licinio da Pordenone 
Girolamo da Trevigi 
Polidoro da Caravaggio 



Studied under 



Rafaelle 



Rafaelle 

Rafaelle 
Rafaelle 

Rafaelle 

Pietro di Coilmo 



Excelled in 



good imitation of his 
Mafter, and great 
difpatch 

his Matter's excellen- 
cies 






Mariotto Albertinelli 

Giov. Bellini ; II Gior- 
gione, M. Angelo 



II Bagnacavallo, Inno- 
cenzo d'Imola 

the fame 

the fame 

Profpero, her father - 

11 BagnacavallO) Inno-' 
oocenzo d'Imola 

the fame; Julio Ro- 
mano 

Primaticcio 

Lorenzo Cofta, Titian 



II Maturino 



Giov. Bellini 
the fame 
Giorgione 

Rafael 



Rafael 



animals, flowers, and 
fruits 

natural and graceful 
air8,and correct draw- 
ing; a bright manner 
of colouring 

painted in company 
with and like Andrea 

painted in the ftrong 
and correal manner 
of this laft, and co- 
loured better 



a ftrong Michael An- 

gelico manner 
gentilenefs 



fine colouring 



the corre£tnefs of de- 
fign and imitation of 
the antique, chiefly in 
chiaro-fcuro 

the fame ; they always 
painted together 

Hiftory 
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Painted . 



Hiftory 



Hiftory - 

Hiftory - 
Hiftory - 

5 Grotefqucs 
Hiftory, Portraits 



Hiftory - 
Hiftory, Portraits 



Hiftory - - 

10 Hiftory 

Hiftory, Portraits 
Hiftory, Portraits 
Hiftory - 

Hiftory - 

15 Hiftory 

Hiftory, land- 

fcapes 
Animals, land- 
fcapes, and fruits 
Hiftory - 
Hiftory - 
20 Hiftory, Portraits 

Hiftory, buildings 
Hiftory -r 



Hiftory 



Country, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 


Rome^ Naples. 


1528 


Rome^ Mantua 


1546 


Modena 
Florence, Rome 


1538 
IS47 


Udina, Rome - 


1564 


Florence ' - - 


V 


Florence - 


V 

• 


Venice, Rome 


1547 


Bologna 


• 

«577 


Bologna 
Bologna - 
Bologna 
Bologna, Milan 


j6o2 

1592 


Bologna, France 


»570 


Modena - 


1572 


Fcrrara, Ferrary 




Milan 


1550 


Udina, Venice - 1564 

Pordenone nel Friuli, 

Venice - - 1540 
IlTrujgiano,Engl. 1544 
Caravaggio, Mefcna 1 543 


Florence - - 


• 

»5»7 



Age^ 



40 

54 

47 
70 

42 



4« 
62 



45 



50 
70 

80 

60 



70 



56 

36 
51 



37 



Principal Works are at 



Rome, the Vatican ; Lungara, 



Rome, Vatican, &c. Mantua, the 
Palace Tc. 

Rome, Vatican; Genoa, Pal^ Doria. 
Rome, Vatican, &c. 

Florence, the Palace, Monafterio dc 
Scalzi, &c. Rome, Pal. Borghefe, 
&c. Naples, King's CoUedion. 



Rome, S. Pietro in montorio. Cap. 
Chigi ; France, Palais Royal. 



Bologna, the Academy 3 Spain, the 

Eicurial. 
Fontainbleau ; Chateau de Beaure« 

gard pres de Blois. 
Fontainbleau. 



Venice. 



Rome, Pah* Barbcrini, Mafchcra 
d'Oro, Cafa di Belloni. 
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Names. 



Studied under 



♦ Francefco Mazzuolo, detto 

II Parmeggiano 
Girolamo Mezzuoli 

Glacomo Palma, detto 

II Vccchio 
Irorenzo Lotto 

S Francefco Monfignori 

Domenico Beccafumi o Mec- 
carino ^ - - 

Giacomo Pontormo - 



Girolamo Genga 
Giov. Antonio da Verzelli, 
detto II Sodoma 
10 Baftiano Ariftotilc 
Benvenuto Garofalo 
Girolamo da Carpi 

Giov. Francefco Bezzi, detto 

II Nofadella - 
Ercole Procaccini 
15 Bartolomeo 1 

& VPaflerotti 

trefieli 3 
Francefco Salviati 
Giorgio Vafari 

Daniel Ricciarelii^ detto da* 
Volterra j 

Taddeo Zucchero - 

^ Frederico Zucchero 

Bartolomeo Cefi - - - 

Dionigi Calvart - - - 

John of Bruges - - 

Albert Durer - - . 
25 Quint in Matfys, called the 

Smith of Antwerp 
Lucas Jacob) called Luca 

d'Ollanda 
Peter Brugle,called Old Bnigle 



imitated Rafael 

Francefco^ his coufin 

Titian and others 

imitated Bellini and 

Giorgione 
Bellini 
imitated Pietro Peru- 

gino 
Lionardo da Vinci, 
Albertinelli ; Andrea 
del Sarto 
Pietro Perugino 



Excelled in 



great delicacy and gen- 
tilenefs of drawing 

whom he always imi« 
tated 

warm and mellow tints 



Baldini, Lorenzo Cofta 
Garofalo, he imitated 

Corregejo 
PclcgrinoTibaldi 

the fame. 

the fame 

Andrea del Sarto 
the fame 

II Sodoma; Baldaiar 

Peruzzi 
ftudied Rafael - * 



II Nofadella . 
Profpero Fontana 
Hubert Van £yck 

Hupfe Martin - 



Cornelius Engelbert 
Peter Ko8k ^ 



like Rafael 



I painted with his brother 



faid to have invented 
Oil-Painting 

Nature, high finiihing 



Hiftory 
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Painted 



Hiflojy 

Hiftory - . 

Hiftory, Portraits 

Hiftory, Portraits 

5 Portraits 

Hiftory - - 

Hiftory - - 



Hiftory - 

Hiftory - 

10 Hiftory - 

Hiftory - 

Hiftory - 

Hiftory . 

Hiftory . 

15 Hiftory - 



Hiftory - . 
Hiftory, Portraits 

Hiftory - . 

Hiftory, Portraits 

20 Hiftory, Portraits 
Hiftory - 
Hiftory - 
Hiftory, Portraits 

Hiftory, Portiats 
25 Hiftory, Portraits 

Hiftory, Portraits 



Country, Place, and^ 
Year of their t)eath ' 



Parma 
Parma 
Venice 
Venice 

Venice 

Sienna 



- 1540 



1596 

1 544 

1519 
1549 



Florence - - 1558 



Urbino 



Florence 

Ferrara 

Ferrara 



« Sienna - 



1 554 

1551 

1559 
1556 



Bologna - - 1571 



Bologna 
Bologna 



Florence 
Florence 



1563 
1584 



Vol terra -- - 1566 

St. An^elo in Vado, nell' 
Urbino, Rmne 1566 
- - - Rome 1609 
Bologna - - » ■ 
Antwerp, Bologna 16 19 
Venlo in Guelders, Bru- 
ges - - 1470 
Nuremberg - - 1528 
Antwerp - - 1529 



Leyden 



- 1533 



Brugle near Breda 1570 



Aged 



36 



48 

36 

64 
65 

65 



75 



70 
78 
55 



54 
68 

57 

37 

66 

79 
54 



Principal Works are at 



Parma, the Dome, Madonna della 

Steccata ; in many Colledions 
Parma, San Sepolcro** 

Venice, and in feveral Collections. 



Sienna, Pavement of the Dome. 
Florence. 



57 
69 



60 



In a few Collections, 



Bologna. 



Florence. 

Rome, Santa Croce } Florence, the 

Palace. 
Rome, S. Trinity del Monte, S. Ago- 

ftino. 
Rome, the Caprarola, Pal. Famefe. 

Rome, feveral Colledions. 



Ghent, the Cathedral. 

In many Colledions. 

Antwerp, the Cathedral j £nglan4» 

In CoUe&ions. 
Leyden, Hotel de Ville, many Col* 

ledions. 



John 
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Named. 



♦ John Holbcn, called Hans 

Holben 
Roger Vandcnfydc 

iohn Schorel - - - 
Matthias Cock - - - 
5 Martin Heemikirke 

Francois Floris, called Franc- 
Flore 

Franccfco Vecclli - - - 

Orazio Vecelli . - - 

Nadalino di Murano 
10 Damiano Mazza - - - 

Girolamo di Titiano 

Paris Bordone 

Andrea Schiavone 

Aleflandro Bonvincino, detto, 
II Moretto 
^5 Girolamo Romanino 

II Mutiano - - - 



Studied under 



Pirro Ligorio 



Dom. Giulio Clovio 



11 Bronzino, Angelo-Allori 
20 Aleflandro Allori 

Giacomo Sementi 

Marcello Venufto 

Marco da Facnza 

Girolamo da Sermonetta - 
25 Battifta Naldino 

Nicolo del Pomerancio - 

Jean Coufm 

Michael Coxis 
John Bol 

30 Peter Porbus 
Antony More 
George Hoefnaghcl 

JCamillo Procaccini 



( 



John Van Evck - - 
Jacob Cornill 

John Schorel 

Lambart de Liege 

Titian, his brother >- 
Titian, his father 

Titian - - - 

Titian . - - 

Titian - - - 

Titian - - - 

Titian . - - 
Titian, imitated Rafael 

Titian - - - 
Titian, Tad.Zucchero 

Giulio Romano - - • 



Giulio Romano - - - 



Excelled in 



Giacomo Pontormo 
Bronzino, his uncle 
Dionigi Calvart' - 
Perin del Vaga - 

Perin del Vaga - 
II Bronzino 



Van Orlay, Rafael - 



John Schorel 



Ercole, his father; 
Profpero Fontana 



great Nature, extreme 
finiihing 



chafte and gentile co- 
louring, fomewhatof 
Michael Angelo in 
the drawing 



commonly upon glafs 



I 

i 



a dark, firong, expref- 
five manner 

Hiftory, 
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Painted 



Hiftory, Portraits 

Hiftory - 
Hiftory - 
Landfcapes - - 
5 Droll figures 

Hiftory - 

Portraits 

Portraits, Hiftory 
Portraits 
10 Hiftory, Portraits 
Hiftory, Portraits 
Hiftory, Portj»its 
Hiftory - 
Hiftory - 

15 Hiftory 

Lanclfcapcs, Por- 
traits 
Antique monu- 
mentsand build- 
ings 
Miniature, Hif- 
tory 



Hiftory, Portraits 
20 Hiftory 

Hiftory - 

Hiftory - 

Hiftory - 

Hiftory - . 
^5 Hiftory 

Hiftory - 

Hiftory - 

Hiftory - 
Miniature, Land- 
fcapes 



Country^ Place, and 
Year of their Death. 



Bafil, London - 1544 

Bruges - - — 

Alemaer, Utrecht 1562 

Antwerp - - 1565 
Heemflcirke, Haer- 

lem - - - 1574 

Antwerp - - 1570 



Aged 



Venice 
Venice 

Murano, Venice 
Padua - - - 
Venice 
Venice 

Sebenico, Venice 
Brefcia 



- 1579 



Brefcia 
Brefcia, Rome 

Naples 



1588 
1582 
1564 

1567 
1590 



- 1573 



Sclavonia, Rome 1578 



30 



Portraits, Hiftory 
Views of Cities, 

Landfcapes 
Hiftory - 



Florence - - 1580 

Florence - - 1607 

Florence - - 1625 

Mantua -> - 1576 

Faeriza • - — 

Sermonetta - - 1550 

Florence - - ■ 

Pomerancio - - 1626 
Soucy proche de 

Sens ; Paris - 1589 

Mechlin, Antwerp 1592 

Mechlin, Brufl*els 1593 

Bruges - - - 1583 

Utrecht - - 1575 

Antwerp - - iboo 



-Bologna, Milan 1626 



46 



67 

76 
50 



66 



75 
60 

50 

63 
62 

So 



80 



46 



74 



95 
59 



80 



Principal Works are at 



Bafil, H«tel de Ville ; England in 

many Colle£lions. 
Bruflels, Hotel de Ville. 



69 

72 

45 
61 



Rome, Vatican Library; Florence, 
the Palace i Naples, King's Col. 
le£tion. 



C c 



Vincennes, the Miidms j Paris. 



Milan } Genoa, the AnnoNciate St. 
Maria Carignano. 

GiuHo 



202 



N 



I X. 



Names. 



Giulio Ccfarc Procaccini 

R 

Judc Indocus Van-Winghen 
John Strada - - - 

Bartholomew Sprangher 
Michael John Miervelt 
• Paolo Cagliari, detto Paul 
Vcroncfc 



Studied under 



Ercole, his father, Pro- 

fpero Fontana 
ftudied in Italy - 
ftudied in Italy - . - 

Ant. Blockland - - 
Antonio Badiglio 



Excelled in 



a daric, ftrong, cx- 
preffive manner 



- 



Carlo Cagliari 
Benedetto Cagliari 
Gabrielle Cagliari 
10 Battifta Zelotti 



Giacomo da Pontc, detto U 
Bailano 

Francefco Baflano - - ^ 

Leandro Baflano - - - 
Giambattifta Baflano - 
je Girolamo Baflano 

•Giacomo Robufli, detto U 
Tintoretto 



Marietta Tintoretto 

Paul Francefchi - - - 

Martin de Vos - - - 
20 John Rothenamer 

Paolo Farinato - - - 

Marco Vecelli • - - 

Livio Agrefti - - - 

Marco da Sienna - - - 

2$ Giacomo Rocca - - - 
Frederico Baroccio 
11 Cavaliero Francefco Vanni 

• Michael Angelo Amarigi, 
delio, II Carav3ggio 



Paolo, his father 
the fame - - - 
the fame 

Ant. Badiglio worked 

with Paul Veronefe 

Francefco, his father, 

Bonifacio Venetiano, 

imitated Titian 
Giacomo, his father 

the fame - - - 
the fame - - - 
the fame - - - 
Titian, in his drawing 

imitated Michael An* 

gelo 

Tintoret, her father - 

Tintoret - - . 

Tintoret - - - 

Tintoret - - - 

Antonio Badiglio 
Titian, his uncle 
Perin del Vago - - 
Dan. Vol terra - 
Dan. Vol terra 
ftudied Rafael - 
Fred. Baroccio - 

CaVt Arpino - 



rich and noble compo* 
iition ; fine warm co*> 
louring 
t imitated his manner 

the fame 

the fame 



much Nature, and fine 
colouring 

imitated his manner^ 
and copied his pidurcs 

the fame 

the fame 

the fame 

the ftrepito and mofla 
of his pencil i variety 
and correfineis of de- 
fign I feldom finifiied 



defigned after his man- 
ner 



fine gentile drawing • 
correft defign and a- 

Jjreeable colouring 
rong and clofe imi- 
tation of Nature, but 
without choice ; ex- 
quifite colouring 



Hifiojy 



N D 



X. 



203 



Painted 


Country, Place, and 
Year of his Death. 


Aged 
78 


Principal Work* are at 


Hiftory - 


Bologna, Milan - 1626 


Milan ; Genoa, the Annonciate St. 








Maria Carignano 


Hiftory . 


Bruflels, Germany 1603 


62 




Battles, Hunting 


Bruges, Florence 1604 


68 




Hiftory - 


Antwerp, Vienna 1623 


77 


• 


5 Portraits - 


Delft - - - 1641 


73 




Hiftory, Portraits 


Verona, Venice 1588 


58 


Venice, and almoft every where. 


the fame 


Venice - - 1596 


26 


« 


the fame 


the fame - - 1598 


60 




the fame 


the fame - - 1631 


63 




JO Hiftory, chiefly in 


Venice - - 1592 


60 




Frefco 








Ruftic Figures, 


Vicenza - - 1592 


82 


Venice, &c. 


Animals, Por- 






traits, Hiftory 








the fame 


Venice - - 1594 


84 




the fame 


Venice • - 1623 


65 


• 


the fame 


Venice - - 16 13 


60 


1 


f 5 the fame 


Venice - - 1622 


62 




Hiftory, Portraits 


Venice - - 1594 


82 


Venice, and every where. 


Portraits - 


Venice - - 1590 


1 

30 




Land f capes - - 


- 1596 


56 




Landfcapes - - 


Germany - - 1604 


84 




M.0 Hiftory 


Munich ^ • 1606 


4* 




Hiftory - . 


Verona - - 1606 


84 


Verona. 


* 


Venice - - 1611 


66 




Hiftory - - 


Forli - - 1. 1580 






Hiftory 


Sienna - - 1567 


57 




25 Hiftory 








Hiftory, Portraits 


Urbino, Rome - i6i2 


84 




Hiftory - - 


Sienna, Rome - 1615 


5» 


Sienna j Rome, St. Peter's 5 Gcno% 
San(a Maria in Carignano. 


Hiftory, humo- 


Caravaggio in Lorn- 




^? 


rous figures 1 bardy, Rome 1609 


40 


Rome, Pal, Barberini j feveral Col- 




1 




leftions. 



* Ludoric* 



C c 2 
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N D 



X. 



Names. 



^ Ludovico Caracci 



• Agoftino Caracci 

* Annibale Caracci 

Domenico Zampieri, detto^ II 
Domenichino 



Studied under 



Profpero Fontana 



Ludovico,. his coufin 
Ludovico, his coufin 
the Caracci 



5 * Guido Reni 



♦ Cfiv. Giov. Lanfranco 



Francefco Albanl 



Luclo MaflTari • - - 

Sifto Badalocchio 
10 Antonio Caracci - - - 

Giufeppe Pini, detto, Cavalier' 
Arpino 

II Paduano - - . 

llCigoli - - 

Domenico Feti - - - 
IS Cherubino Alberti 

Cavaliere Paffignano 

Orazio Gcntilefchi 

FHippod'Angeli, detto, II Na- 
politano 

Paul Brill 

20 Matthew Brill 

Pietro Paolo Gobbo - 



Dionigi Calvajt, the 
Caracci 



the Caracci 



Dionigi Calvact, the 
Caracci 



the Caracci 

Annibal Caracci - - 

Annibal, his uncle - 

Rafael da Rheggio - 

Andrea del Sarto 
Cigoli - - . - 

Frederic Zucchero - 
Aurelio Lomi - 



after Titian and Anni- 
bale 



Excelled in 



exquifite defign ; noble 
and proper compofi- 
tion ; ftronff and har- 
monious colour in q; 

fimilarly accomplimed 

fimilarly accompliflied 

corred defign, ftrong 
and moving expreffioft 



divine and graceful airs 
and attitudes, gay and. 
lightfome colouring 



great force, zndfulgorfy 
chiefly in frefco 

gentile poetical fancy, 
beautiful airy colour- 
ing, his Nymphs and 
Boys aremoft admired 



the furia and force of 
his compofitions 



worked with Paul, his 
brother 



Hiftory 



END 



X. 



2^05 



Fainted 



Hiftory 



Hiftory, Portraits, 
Landfcapes 

Hiftory, Portraits, 
Landfcapes 

Hiftory, Portraits 



Country, Place, and 
Year of their Death* 


Bologna 


• 


1619 


Bologna, 


Parma 


1602 


Bologna, 


Rome 


1609 


Bobgaa, 


Naples 


1641 



Aged 



5 Hiftory, Portraits 



Bologna 



- 1642 



Hiftory 



Hiftory 



Hiftory - 

Hiftory • 

10 Hiftory - 
Hiftory - 

Portraits - 

Hiftory - - 

Hiftory - ^ 

^S Hiftory - - 

Hiftory - - 

Hiftory - 
Landfcapes 

Landfcapes 

20 Landfcapes 

Fruit, Landfcapes 



Parma, Naples - 1647 



Bologna p • 1660 






Bologna - 
Parma 

Bologna, Rome 
Arpino, Rome - 

Padua 

Florence - 

Rome 

Rome 

Florence 

Pifa - - - 

Rome, Naples - 

Antwerp,' Rome - 

Antwerp, Rome • 

Cortona^ 



64 



Principal Works are at 



44 

49 
60 



68 



66 



82 





4 


1633 


64 


1618 


35 


1640 


80 


1613 


54 


1624 


35 


I6I5 


63 


1638 


80 


1647 


84 


1640 


40 


1626 


TL 


1584 


34 


1640 


60 



Moden^, Pal.* Ducale ; Bologna, S. 
Michel in Bofco, S. Giorgio, La 
Certofa, . &c, 

Tarma, Villa Ducale 5 Bologna, Pal. 
Magnani, La Cectofa. 

Rome, Pal. Farnefe, &c. Bologna, S. 
Giorgio, &c. feveral Colle<Sions. 

Rome, S. Girolamo della Carita, 
Santa Maria Traftavere, S. Andrea 
della Valle, S. Andrea in Monte 
Cdio, Grotta F^rrata, Pal. Ludo- 
vifio J S^. PeterV, S. Carlo a Cati- 
nari, S. Silveftro, &c. 

Rome, Pal. Rofpigliofi, Pal. Spada, 
Capucini, S. Andrea della Valle, 
&c. Boldgna, Mendicanti, S. Do- 
menico, S. Michel in Bofco; and 
in many CoUe£^ions. 

Rome, S. Andrea della Valle; Naples, 
S. Carlo de Catinari; La Capella 
del Teforo. 

The Duke of Modena's, and many 
other Cabinets. 



Bologna, S. Michel in Bofco. * 
Rome, Pal, Verofpi. 
Rome, S. Bartolomeo nelP Ifola. 
Rome, the Capitol, &c. 



Florence, the. Dome. 



Rome, Vatican, Pal, Borghefe; many 
Collections, 



C c 3 



II Viola 
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N D I X. 



Names. 



II Viola . -- • - 

Roland Saveri - J! • 
Bartolomeo Manfredi 
Carlo Saracino 
II Valentino 

Giuf.'ppe Ribera^ detto, Lo 
Spagnuoletto 

John Mompre 

Henry Cornelius Wroon, or 
. Vroom 
Agoftino Taf& - 



10 Fra. Matteo Zaccolino 
Antonio Tempefta 

0£bvius Van Veen, called 

Otho Vacnius 
Jean Le Clcrc 
Simon Vouct 
15 Peter Noefs 
Henry Steinwick 



Theodere Rombouts /- 
Gerard Segres 

Sir Peter Paul Rubens 



Rembrandt 



20 Sir Anthony Vandyke <- - 



Studied under 



Annibal Caracci ^ 

imitated Paul Brill - 
M. Ang. Caravaggio 
imitated Caravaggio - 
M. Ang. Caravaggio 
M. Ang. Caravaggio 



ftudied Nature - 
Corn. Henrickfon ^ 

Paul Brill . 



John Strada ^ 



Rubens 



^Excelled in 



mucbfinifhing^ but drjr 



Carlo Saracino - 
Laurent9 his father 
Henry Steinwick 
John De Vries - 



Abraham Janfens 
Abraham Janfens 

Otho Vaenius - 



a dafk ftrong manner.; 
difmal and cruel fub- 
jeas 



imitated M. A. Cara- 
vaggio 

admirable colouring ; 
great magnificence 
and harmony of 
compofition ; a gay 
and lightfome man* 
ner 

his mailer's excellen- 
cies with more grace 
and corre£biefs 

great knowledge and 
execution of the 
Clair-obfcure; high 
fini(hing ; fometimes 
a very bold pencil 
and difll'nffc colour- 
ing; vaft Nature 

Landfcapes 



N D 



X. 
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Painted 



Landfcapes 

Landfcapes 
Hiftory 
Hiftory 
5 Hiftory 
Hiftory 



.Landfcapes 
Sea-portSy Ships 



Country, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 



Rome 



Mantua ' 
Venice 
France 
Valencia 



1622 
1639 



1625 
1632 
1656 



Antwerp 
Haerkm, Rome 



Ships, Tempefts, | Bologna 

Landfcapes, 

Fruit, Perfpec- 

tives 
10 Perfpeflives* 
Animals, Battles, 

Huntings 
Hiftory 



Hiftory - 

Hiftory, Portraits 
15 Perfpeftivcs - - 

Buildings, places 
illuminated by 
fire and candles 

Low Life - - 



Hiftory, Portraits. 
Landfcapes 



Rome - 
Florence 



1630 
16*30 



Lcyden - - - 1634 



Nancy 
Paris; Paris 
Antwerp 
Stein wick 



Antwerp 
Antwerp 

Antwerp 



1633 
1641 

1651 

1603 



- 1640 

- 1651 

- 1640 



Aged 



SO 

63 

40 

67 



ao Portraits, Hiftory 



Antwerp 5 London 1641 



Hiftory, Portraits, 
Low Life 



- 1674 



40 
75 

78 



59 
8S 
53 



43 
62 

63 



42 



68 



Principal Works arc at 



Rome, Vigna Montalta, Vigna AI- 
dobrandina, Vigna pia. 



Naples, &"c, manyrCoUcdlions;. 



Genoa ; Leghorn j on the outfidesofS 
' houfes. 



Rome, St. Silveftro.* 
Florence, &c. 



Nancy, Les Jefuits. 
Paris, in many Churchesi 



Flanders, Holland, &c. Dufleldorp; 
the Eleflor Palatine's ColleSion ; 
France, Palais Luxemburgh, &c. 
England, Whitehall, &c. Genoa, 
St. Ambrofio, &c. 

Genoa, Pal. Durazzo, &c. Flanders, 
Holland, &c. France, Verfailles, 
&c. England, the Pembroke and 
Walpole Colleftions, &c. 

France, King's and Monfieur's Col- 
lecSions, &c. &c* Florence, the 
Palace, Amfterdam, &c. 



\ 



CornelIii9 



20S 



N D 



X. 



Names. 



Cornelius Polembourg - 



John Brugle, called Velvet 
Bruglc 



Mofes, called the Little 

F. Dan. Legres 
5 Gafpar Craes 

Bartholomew Bricmberg - - 
John Aflely n,called Little John 
Francis Snyders 



. -^ 



ErtVccft - - 

10 Lewis Coufin 
Philip Vauvremans 
Gerard Daw 
Pietro Francefco Mola ^ 

Giov. Battlfta Mola - 

15 Giacomo Cavedone 

Agoftino Metelli - ^ 

Angelo Michale Colonna 
Giov. Benedetto Caftiglione, 

detto, II Genoefe 
Pietro Tefta 

20 Matthew Flatten, called II 
Montagna 
Francefco Barbieri, dettp, II 
Guercino da Cento 



Studied under 



Abraham Bloemart - 



Old J3rugle, his fafher 



Excelled in 



extreme neathefs and 
finifliing 



Com. 'Polembourg - 

Young Brugle - 
Coxis - - - 
ftudied at Rome 
Efaias Vander Velde. 
painted with Rubens 



John Wynants - - 

Rembrandt 

Albani, Cav. Arpino 

Albani . • - 

Lud. Caracci - 



Pietro Berrcttini, detto, Pietro 
da Cortona 



Ferrantino 
Paggi, Vandyke 

Domenichino ^ 

Affelyn - 

thetCarracci ^ 



Baccio Ciarpi 



ftrong painting 
the fame 



t 



i 



capricious and flrange 
defigns 



a medium between the 
Caracci and Cara- 
vaggio ; he has two 
manners, one a dark 
and ftrong one; the 
other more gay and 
gracious 

noble cottipofitions ; 
bright and beautiful 
colouring 

Minature 



END 



X. 
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Painted 



Miniature, Land- 
fcapes with fi- 
gures 

Little Landfcapes 
with figures^ 
animals, and 
flowers 

Sm.Ji Landrcape« 
with figures 

Flowers 

S 

Landfcapes - - 
Landfcapes - - 
Animals dead and 

alive 
Sea-fights, Tem- 
pers 
10 

Little figUfCS; 

Hiftory - 

Hiftory, Land- 
fcapes 
IS Hiftory • 

Buildings, Pcr- 

fpedtive 
Building5,Hiftory 



Hiftory,. Whmis 
20 Sea-pieces - - 
Hiftory -► - 



Country, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 



Utrecht ^ - • 1660 



Bruffcls - - 1625 



Hiftory ^ 



Antwerp 
BruiTels 



Antwerp 
Bruflels - - 



Haerlem 

Ley den ' - - 

Come; Rome 



- 1650 

- 1666 

- 1669 

- r66o 

- 1660 

- 1657 

- 1670 

- 1670 

- i6b8 

- 1674 

- 16^6 



Aged 



74 



6S 



70 

84 
40 

78 



Bologna 
Bologna ; Spain 

Bologna 
Genoa- • 

Lucca- 



- 1660 

- 1660 

-1687 



- 1650 



Antwerp 5 Venice 

Cento nel Bolognefc; 
Bologna. - - 1667 



Principal Works are at 



Many Cabinets. 



48 
61 



8a 
87 



■Art 



39 



76 



Rome, Monte Cavalloj Pal. Cof- 
taguti, &c. 



Bologna-, St. Michaeli ^in Bofco, &c* 
Bologna, &c. 



Bologna, &c; 



Rome, Vigna, Ludovifia^ St. Peter*8 ; 
Grotto Ferrata. 



Cortona; Rome - 1669 



73 






D d 



Rome, Pal. Barberini, Pal. Pamfili, 
Chicfa nuova, St Peter's, St. Ag- 
nes 5 Florence, Pal. Pitti, &c. 

Antonio 



2IO 



END 



X. 



Names. 



Antonino Barbalonga 
Andrea Camaceo 



Andrea Sacchi 



Studied under 

Domenichino 
- I Domenichino ^ 
Albani « 



: 



Stmone Cantarini 
5 Cav. Carlo Cignani 

Pietro Pacini 

Giov. Andrea Donducci,dettO) 

II Mafteletta 
Aleflandro Tiarini 
Leonello Spada - - 
10 Giov. Andrea Sirani 

Elifabetta Sirani . «^ - 
Giacomo Sementi 
Francefco Geffi 

Lorenzo Garbieri 
15 G. Francefco Romanelli 
Diego Velafqucz 
Alelundro Vcronefc 

Mario de Fiori 

- Michelangelo del CampidogUo 
20 Salvator Kofa 



II Cav. Calabrefe 
Ferramola Fioraventi 



II Maltefe 

Claude Gelec» called Claude 
Lforraine 



Excelled in 



Guido 

Albani - - . 

Anoibal Caracci - 
the Caracci 

Profpero Fontana 

the Caracci 

Guido 

Andrea, her father 

G uido 

Guido ^ 

Lud. Caracci 
Pietro Cortona* - 
Francefco Pacheco 
Felice Riccio 



Fionurante .- 
Spagnuoleuo and Da- 
.niel Falcone 



Guercino 



Godfrey ^Wals ; Ago- 
ftino TaDi 



a colouring more lan- 
guid than Pietro Cor* 
tona, but extreme de- 
licate and pleafing 

noble, bold manner ; 
and bright colouring 



good imitation of his 
mafter 



great fire and force 
a weak but agreeable 
manner 



favage & uncouth 
places; very great 
and noble ftyle ; fto* 
ries that have fome- 
thing of horror or 
cruelty 



rural and pleafing 
fcenes, with various 
accidents of Nature^ 
as gleams of fun- 
fhine, the rifing 
moon, &c. 

Hiftory 



1 



^^ N D 



Painted 



Hiftory 
Hiftory 
Hiftory 



Country, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 



Aged 



MeiEna 



Bevagna s Rome - 1657 



-I Rome; Rome - 166 1 



Hiftory . « 
5 Hiftory ^- - 

Hiftory . 
Hiftory - - 

Hiftory; - - 
Hiftory ' - 
10 Hiftory 

Hiftory, Portraits 
Hiftory - . 
Hiftory . 

Hiftory 
15 Hiftory - 
Portraits 
Hiftory - - 

Flowcra 

Flowers & Fruits 
20 Landfcapes, Hi- 
ftory 



Pefaro; Bologna 1648 
Bologna; Bologna 17 19 



Hiftory - 

Vafes, Inftru- 
mcnts, Carpets, 
and Still-life 

the fame 

I:»andfcapcs 



Bologna 
3ologna 

Bologna 
Ijologna 
Bologna 
Bologna 
Bologna ' - 
Bologna - • 

Bologna » - 
Viterbo; Rome 
Spain 
Verona 

Rome -• 

Rome 

Naples i Rome 



- 1602 

- J655 

- 1668 

- 1622 

- i6fo 

- IP64 

- 1625 



1654 
1662 
1660 
1670 

1656 
1670 

1673 



55 

72 



36 
9» 

42 
80 

91 
46 

I6O 

45 



64 

45 
66 

7<^ 



60 
59 



Calabria 
Brefcia 



1688 
1512 



' 86 



Toul; Rome - 1682 



82 



X, 211 



Principal Works are at 



Rome. St. Andi'ea della Valle, Chiefa 

dei Thcatini, &c. 
Rome, St. Peter's, St. Giov. in La- 

terano, Pal. Paleftrina, &c. 
Rome, Pal. Berberini, &c. Chiefa di 

St. Romualdo, St. Carlo di Cati- 
' nari, &c. 



Bologna j Pal. Davia, Certofa, &c« 

Bologna, &c« 
Bologna, &c. 

Bologna, &c. 
Bologna, &c.~ 
Bologna^ &c. 
Bologna, &c.' 
Bologna, &c. 
Bologna, &c« 

Bologna, &c. 

France, &c. Rome, .&c. 

Rome, Pal. Pamfili ; France, Louvre* 

France, Vcrfailles* &c. 



Rome, Pal. Palavicini ; Paris, the 
King's ColleSion, &c. 



Rome, St. Andrea della Valle, &c. 



Rome, Pal. Chigi, Altieri, Colonna ; 
many CoUe&ions. 



D d 3 



Nicolas 



212 



E N D I X. 



Names. 



Nicolas Pouffin 



J 



Studied under 



Quintin Varin .«- 



Garpar Du Ghet, called Gaf- 
per Pouffin 

Euftache Le Sueur 



Michelangelo delle BattagUe 
5 Jaques Stella 

Carlo Maratti ^ 

Luca Giordano - ^ . 
Charles Le Brun 

Cav. Giacinto Brand! - 
10 Ciro Ferri 



Nicolas^ lib brother^ 
in-law 

Simon Vouct .'^ . - 



IVIozso of Antwerp - 
his father 

Andrea Sacchi - 

Lo Spagmioletto 
Simon Vouet^ Nicolas 

Pouffin 
Lanfranco 
Pietro Cortona - •- 



Excelled in 



exquifite knowledge of 
the antique ; fine ex- 
preffion; fkilful and 
welUchofen compo- 
flcion and defign. 
Scenes of the country 
with antient buildings 
and hiftorical figures 
intermixed 

a mixture of "Nicolas 
and Claude Lorraine'^ 
ftyle 

fimplicity, dignity, and 
correidnefs of ftyle, he 
is called the French 
Rafael 

painted upon marble 
frequently 



The END of the 
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Painted 



Hiftory, Land- 
fcapes 



Country, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 



And illy; Rome - 1665 



Aged 



Principal Works are at 



71 



Irandfc^es 



Hlftoiy 



Battles 
5 Hiftory, 
tures 
Hiftory 

Hiftory 
Hiftory 

Hiftory 
10 Hiftory 



Minia- 



Rome - - - 1675 



Paris 



- 1655 



Lyons; P^aris • 1647 
Ancona; Rome - 17 13 



Naples - 
Paris 

Poli; Rome 
Rome 



1 



1 70s 
1690 

1689 






France, Verfailles, Palais Royal, &c. 
Rome, Cav. Pozzo's ColleiElion, 
and in many more elfcwhere. 
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SI 

88 

76 
71 



90 
55 



Rome; Paris, &c. 



Paris, theChartrcufe and Hotel in the 
Ifle Notre Dame, &c. 



Lyons; Paris, &c. 

Rome ; many Churches and Palaces, 
ice. 

Verfailles. 

Rome, &c. 

Rome, St. Agnes, Pal. Monte Ca- 

vallo, St. Ambrogio, &c. Florence, 

Pal. Pitti. 



APPENDIX. 



ERRATA. 

Page 17, line 193, ioT figured^ xtzdi figured.. 

P. 61, 1. 755, for He knew^ r. His were. 

P. 70,, h 14, for Paraphaje^ r. Parapbrafe. 

P, 94, 1. 6, for operaa tram^ntOy v. opera atrament0. 
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In the Prefsy and fpeedily will be publijhedy 

A new and correfted Edition, in fmall 0£tavo, of the ENGLISH 
GARDEN, in four Books, by W. Mason, M. A. with a Commentary 
and Notes, by W. Burgh, Efq; LL. D, 

York printed for J. Dodsley, Pall-Mail ; T. Cadell, in the Strand; 
R. Faulder, New Bond-ftreet, London ; and J. Todd, York. 

Of whom may be bad^ 
POEMS, by W. Mason, fmall Odavo, 5th Edition, Price bound 5s, 

CARACTACUS, altered for the Stage, as performed at Covent- 
^ Garden Theatre, Price is. 6d. — The Lyrical Part of Caraftacus, as 
fet to Mufic by D. Arne. 

ELFR'IDA, altered for the Stage, as performed at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, Price i s. 6d. — The Lyrical Part of Elfiida as fet to Mufic 
by Mr, Giardini. 

ODE to the Naval Officers of Great-Britain, Price 6d. 

ODE to the Honourable W. Pitt, Price 1 %. 

MEMOIRS of Mr. Gray, prefixed to his Poems, 4 Vols, fmall 
Oftavo, 3d Edition, Price bound 12 s. 

An Hiftorical and Critical ESSAY on CATHEDRAL MUSIC, 
prefixed to an Anthem Book for the Ufc of the Church of York •, in 
which the Anthems are arranged in chronological Order accordmg 
to the Dates of the feveral Compofers, Price bound 3 s. 6d. large 
Paper, 2S. ^d. fmall Papen - 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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